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BRAMBLEBERRIES. 


Great Morning strikes the earth once more, 
And kindles up the wave, 

As many and many a time before, — 
And am [ still a slave? 

Come! let me date my years anew; 
This day is virgin white; 

By heav’n, I will not reindue 
The rags of overnight! 

I was a king by birth, and who 
Is rebel to my right? . 

None but myself, myself alone: 

Conquer myself, I take my throne! 


To plan a wise life little pains doth ask : 

‘lo live one wise day, troublesome the task. 

— Yet why so hard? What is it thwarts me 
still ? 

A tainted memory, a divided will, 

A weak and wavering faith, which for mere 
shows 

And shams of things, forsakes the truth it 
knows, 


Think you that words can save? 
thought, 

Knowledge, or theoretic faith, does aught ? 

Truth into character by act is wrought. 

Your life, the life that you have lived, not 
shamm’d, 

Is you ; in that alone you’re saved or damn’d. 


that even 


Glory of life — deep tenderness, — 
Enigma of the human souk 
Set in this wondrous world whose dress 
Is beauty, whilst the heav’n doth roll 
Its myriad suns around; where love 
Sports in the constant shade of death, 
Fond memory sighs, hope looks above, 
And sorrow clings to faith; — 
Life, all made up of hints and moods and fine 
transitions, 
Great secrets murmur’d low, pure joys in fleet- 
ing visions! 


Almighty Lord, if day by day 
From Thee [ further move away, 
O let me die to-night, I pray! 


Yet no: this pray’r is idle breath. 
I understand not life or death, 
Nor how man’s course continueth. 


Swept in a wide and trackless curve, 
Tho’ seeming more and more to swerve, 
An orbit it may still preserve. 


I will not seek to live or die; 
Do as Thou wilt, I’ll ask not why. 
Keep hold of me — content am I. 


O Father! grant that day by day 
My soul to Thee may tend alway. 
Recall it quickly when astray. 
I hear Thee: hear me when I pray! 
Fraser’s Magazine. 
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VENUS’S LOOKING-GLASS. 


I MARKED where lovely Venus and her court 
With song and dance and merry laugh went 


by; 
Weightless, their wingless feet seemed made 


to fly, 
Bound from the ground and in mid air to sport. 
Left far behind I heard the dolphins snort 
Tracking their goddess with a wistful eye, 
Around whose head white doves rose, .wheel- 
ing high 
Or low, and cooed after their tender sort. ° 
All this I saw in Spring. Thro’ Summer heat 
I saw the lovely Queen of Love no more. 
But when flushed Autumn thro’ the wood- 
lands went 
I spied sweet Venus walk amid the wheat : 
Whom seeing, every harvester gave o’er 
His toil, and laughed and hoped and was 
content. 


Argosy. Curistina G. Rossert1 


LOVE LIES BLEEDING. 


Love that is dead and buried, yesterday 
Out of his grave rose up before my face; _ 
No recognition in his look, no trace 

Of memory in his eyes dust-dimmed and grey. 

While I, remembering, found no word to say, 
But felt my quickened heart leap in its place; 
Caught afterglow, thrown back from long-set 


ays, 

Caught po ol of all music passed away. 

Was this indeed to meet? —I mind me yet 

In youth we met when hope and love were quick, 
We parted with hope dead, but love alive : 

I mind me how we parted then heart-sick, 
‘Remembering, loving, hopeless, weak to 

strive : — 

Was this to meet? Not so, we have not met. 

Argosy. Curistina G. Rossetti. 


In the following verses the identity of thought 
and similarity of expression are not a little re- 
markable : — 

‘* He who for love hath undergone 

The worst that can befal, 
Is happier thousandfold than one 
Who never loyed at all. 


** A grace within his soul hath reigned 
Which nothing else can bring; 
Thank God for all that I have gained 
By that high sorrowing.’’ 
Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton). 
**T hold it true whate’er befal; 
I feel it when I sorrow most; 
*Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.”’ 
Tennyson. 
I think it will be readily granted that the 
thought has not gained by condensation. 
A. G. Notes and Queries. 





MR. FROUDE’S ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

MR. FROUDE’S ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 

. AMONG the intellectual phenomena of 
the present day, one of the most remarka- 
ble is certainly the presence among us of 
a small but able body of literary men, 
whose repugnance to modern liberal ten- 
dencies has led them to opinions ‘on secu- 
lar policy more fitted for the latitude of 
Rassia than of England, and on religious 
policy more fitted for the Middle Ages 
than for the nineteenth century. The two 
things they hate the most are civil and re- 
ligious liberty. Freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, representative govern- 
ment, the rights of nations to determine 
the form of government under which they 
will live, the rights of weak minorities to 
protection, as long as they do not injure 
their neighbours, the right of every man 
to profess the religious belief and adopt 
the religious worship which he considers 
the best, are in their phraseology mere 
cant or shams. The two fundamental 
principles of all constitutional government 
— that the will of the majority should rule, 
and that the scruples of the minority 
should be respected — are equally antipa- 
thetic to them. The whole tendency of 
modern policy in their eyes is a mistake, 
and history has to them a certain melan- 
choly charm as a record of religious and 
political despotisms which have been weak- 
ly banished from the world. 

Opinions such as these, though now rare, 
and, we venture to think, morbid eccen- 
tricities, were once supreme in Europe, and 
were usually based upon theological tenets. 
The belief in an infallible Church, in the 
criminality of religious error, and in the 
divine right of kings, has at different peri- 
ods led good men to justify some of the 
most atrocious crimes that ever disgraced 
our world. The modern school, however, 
has no sympathy with these doctrines, and 
it is a melancholy, and indeed a humiliat- 
ing fact, that some of the most ardent eu- 
logies of the policy of destroying certain 
forms of religion by the sword have come 
from men whose own opinions on these 
matters are notoriously heterodox or lax. 

It would be a mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that there is no distinct principle un- 
derlying these views. The leading doc- 
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. 
trine of this school is the worship of suc-" 
cess as the supreme evidence of goodness. 
Wherever they find might there also they 
find right. To decide whether a nation is 
right in invading, dispossessing, or enslav- 
ing another, the one real question is 
whether she is able to doit. If she is, the 
pretext she chooses is of little consequence. 
Her ultimate success is her justification. 
She i8 obeying “ God’s law,” and the weak- 
er nation, if unable to resist effectually, is 
immoral in resisting at all. The supreme 
law of political ethics is thus 
‘* The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That he should take who has the power, 

And he should keep who can.”’ 

As Mr. Froude expresses it in the pres- 
ent work: “The superior part has a nat- 
ural right to govern, the inferior part has 
a natural right to be governed; and a rude 
but adequate test of superiority and infe- 
riority is provided in the relative strength 
of the different orders of human beings.”* 
“ The rights of man — if such rights there 
be — are not to liberty, but to wise direc- 
tion and control.”t “The right to resist 
depends upon the power of resistance.” 
“There is no disputing against strength, 
nor happily is there any need to dispute, 
for the strength which gives a right to free- 
dom implies the presence of those quali- 
ties which ensure that it will be rightly 
used.’’§ 

That the leading writers of this school 
are not only.men of great genius, but also 
of eminently noble and humane disposi- 
tions, may be readily conceded. The 
character of a writer is one thing. The 
principles he advocates are quite another, 
and nothing which is here written about 
the latter is intended to cast the smallest 
reflection upon the former. Of the doc- 
trine, however, we can speak with no re- 
spect. It appears to us not only profoundly 
false in itself, but also as well fitted as any 
in the whole range of opinions to pervert 
the moral judgments of men. No system 
can strike more directly at the root of all 
that is noble and generous in human nature 
than this deification of success, this worship 
of force as the incarnation of right, this 


t Ibid. 
§ Pll. 


* P.2. 
+ P.5. 

















hatred of all that is weak and of all that is 
unsuccessful. It makes it the function of 
History to stand by the scaffold and curse 
the victims as they pass. Its natural fruits 
have been an enthusiasm for despotism 
and persecution, a firm belief in the power 
of ends to justify means, a systematic de- 
preciation or neglect of all the virtues 
which soften the character and adorn the 
social or domestic sphere, without fortify- 
ing men for the great collisions of life. It 
has led one great and venerable writer to 
make Frederick William a hero, and to be- 
come the eulogist of the invasion of Silesia, 
and the partition of Poland, while he 
speaks with contempt of the philanthropy 
of Howard, and of all the noble efforts that 
have been made to break the fetters of the 
slave. It has made another great writer, 
the panegyrist of Henry VIII., the apolo- 
gist for the use of judicial torture, and the 
author of one of the most uncompromising 
defences of religious persecution it has ever 
been our fortune to peruse. 

This book belongs to the class of his- 
tories which are written, not for the pur- 
pose of giving a simple and impartial nar- 
rative of events, but clearly and aimost 
avowedly for the purpose of enforcing cer- 
tain political doctrines. It is written with 
passion, and apparently under extreme 
irritation, and is, for the most part, a bit- 
ter invective against the Irish people, 
against the Catholic religion, and, above 
all, against the maxims of liberal policy. 
The Irish Celts, in the opinion of Mr. 
Froude, are a race hopelessly vitiated and 
debased, absolutely, incurably, and consti- 
tutionally unfitted for self-government, 
and only to be ruled by astrict and'steady 
despotism. They are a people “who do 
not understand forbearance, who interpret 
lenity into fear, and respect only an au- 
thority which they dare not trifle with.’’* 
They are “a people incapable of self-re- 
atraint.” + “The worst means of govern- 
ing them is to give them their own way. 
In concession they see only fear, and those 
that fear them they hate and despise. 
Coercion succeeds better. They respect a 
master hand, though it be a hard and cruel 
one.”$ The main object in ruling them 


* P.65. t P. 671. 
t P. 188. 
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should be to annihilate their social and 
political power, to prevent them as far as 
possible from amalgamating with, and thus 
depressing the ruling race, and, above all, 
to extirpate their religion. Cromwell, and 
Cromwell alone, we are told, endeavoured 
to govern the Irish “ by true ideas,” or, in 
other words, “by the laws, so far as in- 
tellect can discern them, appointed by the 
Maker of the world.” * When the capture 
of Drogheda and Wexford and the deliber- 
ate massacre of their entire garrisons had 
concluded the rebellion, he availed himself 
of the opportunity to confiscate all the land 
in the three chief provinces of Ireland. He 
colonized those provinces with his soldiers. 
He left indeed the peasantry to till the 
soil for the new masters, but he banished 
all the ruling classes, “the chiefs, the lead- 
ing members of the Irish race — the mid- 
die and upper classes, as we should call 
them,” into Connaught. He absolutely 
suppressed that religious worship which 
the whole native population believed to be 
essential to tieir eternal salvation. He 
pronounced by one sweeping judgment, 
and without any detailed investigation, 
the entire priesthood guilty of high trea- 
son; and those who remained to sustain 
the faith of the wretched peasants, or carry 
comfort to their desolated homes, were 
either put on board vessels for Spain, 
transported as convicts to the Barbadoes, 
or imprisoned in two small islands in the 
Atlantic. Having taken these measures 
with the natives, he endeavoured to en- 
courage the Protestant colony by commer- 
cial freedom, by abolishing the separate 
parliament, and giving the colonists a rep- 
resentation in England. 

This scheme of policy in all its parts is 
the subject of warm, repeated, and un- 
qualified eulogy by an English historian 
of the nineteenth century. The attempt 
especially to extirpate by law the religion 
of an entire nation arouses his most ardent 
sympathies. He dilates with fervour upon 
the disloyalty of the Catholics, upon the 
penalties which in other lands they inflicted 
upon Protestants, upon the pernicions na- 
ture of their opinions. No Moslem con- 
queror, no Spanish inquisitor, was ever 


* Pp. 537, 570, 571. t P. 133. 
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MR. FROUDE’S ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 


less troubled with scruples of humanity 
in persecuting the enemies of his faith. 
“ The lines of the two creeds,” we are told, 
“were identical with the lines of loyalty 
and disloyalty.”* “The best minds of 
England really believed that besides its 
treasonable aspects the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion was intellectually degrading and 
spiritually poisonous.” “The mass— as 
asymbol whose supreme pontiff had ap- 
plauded the insurrection of 1641 —it was 
not legitimate only, but necessary to in- 
terdict, till the adherents of it retired from 
a position which was intolerable in civilized 
society.”{ Of the efficiency, as well as of 
the legitimacy of persecution, Mr. Froude 
has no doubt. “Had the Catholic bishops 
been compelled in earnest to betake them- 
selves elsewhere, had. the importation of 
priests from abroad been seriously and 
sternly prohibited, the sacerdotal system 
must have died a natural death, and the 
creed have perished along with it.”§ 
“Treland, had Cromwell left a son like 
himself, must in another generation have 
been Protestant.” || “Romanism, sternly 
repressed, must have died out as Pro- 
testantism died in Spain and Italy.” J 

We do not intend — to the great ma- 
jority of our readers we believe it would 
be wholly superfluous —to make any com- 
ment upon the morality or humanity of 
those sentiments, or to enter into any gen- 
eral defence of the principles of religious 
toleration. We shall content ourselves 
with pointing out what appears to us the 
gross historical exaggeration involved in 
the belief that the creed of the Irish was 
at the root of their rebellions. The strug- 
gle between the two races had raged for 
centuries when their religion was the same, 
and it was the natural and inevitable con- 
sequence of their relative position. It was 
a question of nationality, and of race, and 
afterwards of the possession of land, much 
more than of creed. Ireland had only 
been very partially conquered by Strong- 
bow. The English remained a small mili- 
tary colony, planted in the midst of a 
large, hostile, and half-savage population. 
The Irish followed a multitude of great in- 


* P. 210. t P.213. 
+ P. 127. § P. 213. 
i P. 212, q P. 140. 
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dependent chiefs, each of whom could com- 
mand the undivided allegiance of a con- 
siderable body of followers, each of whom 
was constantly at war with the English, or 
with the others. At certain periods, in- 
termarriage with the Irish, and the strange 
fascination which the freer Irish mode of 
life appears to have exercised over the col- 
onists, induced the latter in great numbers 
to adopt the manners of thé natives. At 
others, the line of demarcation was clearly 
drawn. Intermarriage was forbidden. 
The Irish were placed beyond the pale of 
law, and were accustomed themselves to 
levy black mail upon the English. There 
was a kind of chronic hostility, accom- 
panied on both sides by great barbarities. 
On the one side was a compact body of 
disciplined men of a higher civilization, 
and often actuated by motives and views 
of government that were far from ignoble; 
on the other were a multitude of divided 
chiefs and undisciplined clans, recoiling 
from the obligations of feudal law, and 
struggling to free their country from a 
foreign invader. 

The Reformation came, and it undoubt- 
edly furnished some new pretexts, aggra- 
vations, and alliances; but it did not pro- 
duce, for some years it hardly influenced 
the quarrel. “On the rupture of England 
with the Papacy,” says Mr. Froude, “ the 
Irish, by immediate instinct, threw them- 
selves on the Roman side.” * It would be 
more correct to say that the Irish simply 
remained in the position in which they 
were. The causes which induced the 
English suddenly to change their creed 
did not operate in Ireland, and the main 
demand of the Irish for a long period was 
merely to be permitted to worship accord- 
ing to the religion in which they were 
born. Their creed, however, at this time 
rested very lightly upon them, and no part 
of their violence can be ascribed to fanat- 
icism. Under Henry the chiefs were in- 
duced with little difficulty to accept large 
portions of the confiscated Church lands.f 
Under his successor proselytism was more 
active. Unconsecrated prelates were 
thrust into Irish sees, but still there was 
hardly a ripple of religious agitation. 


* P. 39. 


t P. 40. 
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Under Mary, when the supreme power 
passed once more into Catholic hands, and 
at the very time when a fierce persecution 
was raging in England, the Protestants in 
Ireland were absolutely unmolested. A 
more decisive and, it must be added, a 
more honourable proof of the absence of 
religious fanaticism it would be impossible 
to conceive. 

With Elizabeth matters began to change. 
“ At this: time,” observes Mr. Froude, “in 
Treland, ‘ of the birth of the land’ there 
were no Protestants at all."* Elizabeth 
determined —and Mr. Froude appears 
warmly to approve of her resolve — to 
thrust upon this people the new faith. 
The mass was accordingly forbidden by 
law. Fines were imposed on those who 
abstained from the Anglican service, and 
the bishops within the pale, who refused 
to take the oath of supremacy, were de- 
prived of their sees. Yet noserious meas- 
ures were taken for the conversion of the 

eople. The Bible was not translated into 
rish. Proselytism was discouraged. As 
the Government desired, as far as possible, 
to suppress the Irish tongue, it was 
ordered that-the Anglican service amid 
an Irish-speaking population should be 
read in English, or, if that language was 
not understood, in Latin: At the same 
time the extreme difficulty of enforcing a 
general proscription of the religion of the 
nation, as well as the natural temperament 
of the Queen, which inclined -to half- 
measures, placed limits to the persecution. 
Catholicism was branded .by law. The 
priests were deprived of their churches 
and revenues, but the mass was celebrated 
without difficulty in the castles of the 
chiefs and on the hill-sides. It was inevit- 
able that under these circumstances the 
pea should have continued Catholic. 
t was equally inevitable that the religious 
feeling of the country should be driven 
into rebellion. 

Mr. Froude, as we have said, in the 
present work warmly eulogizes the efforts 
that were made to extirpate Catholicism. 
He is full of eloquence about its natural 
disloyalty ; and if he blames Elizabeth, it 
is chiefly for the feebleness and lenity of 
her policy. Most persons, we should im- 
agine, in reviewing the rebellions in her 
reign, would consider that penal laws di- 
rected against the religion of the entire 
nation were sufficiently oppressive and 
sufficiently irritating to account for them. 
Mr. Froude, however, has a different the- 
ory. He assures us that it is a peculiar- 


* P. 47. 
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ity of the Irish race, and especially of the 
Irish Catholics, that the more they are in- 
dulged the more they will rebel, and their 
rebellion under Elizabeth is his first great 
proof of this position. He deliberately 
argues that if they rose against the Queen 
it was not because she had proscribed 
their religion and overthrown their altars, 
not because she had driven the priests out 
of the churches and plundered their reve- 
nues, but because “she had forbidden her 
viceroys to meddle with religion,” be- 
cause she had connived at the secret cele- 
bration of their worship. The rebellion 
was not due to the rigour of the Govern- 
ment. It was an ungrateful return for 
excessive indulgence.* A paradox of this 
description might fairly be left to the com- 
mon sense of the reader. It happens, 
however, that only a few years ago, Mr. 
Froude himself treated this portion of 
Irish history in his former work, and those 
who desire to test his weight and consis- 
tency as an historian can hardly do better 
than turn to what he then wrote. The 
following plain and un:ophisticated account 
from his own pen is a crushing answer to 
his later book : — 

“The suppression of the Catholic ser- 
vices enforced wherever the English had 
power, and hanging before the people as a 
calamity sure to follow as the limits of that 
power were extended, created a weight of 
animosity which no other measure could 
have produced, and alone made the prob- 
lem of Irish administration hopelessly in- 
soluble.”t “The language of the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel to Cardinal Alciati 
shows that, before the Government at- 
tempted to force a religion upon them 
which had not a single honest advocate in 
the whole nation, there was no incurable 
disloyalty. If they were left with their 
own lands, their own laws, and their own 
creed, the chiefs were willing to acknowl- 
edge the English Sovereign.”’t 

ut it was not only the worship of the 
nation that was threatened. We know 
from the unimpeachable authority of Sir 
John Davis, that a project had long been 
entertained of “rooting out’ the Irish 
from the soil. Before the great rebellion 
liad begun, a design had been already 
formed and already discovered for taking 
possession of three-fourths of Munster, and 
exterminating the native population. “To 
these intending colonists,” writes Mr. 
Froude, “they were of no more value 


. FP. 51, 52, 211, and 364. : 
t tory of England (ed. i vol. x. pp. 222, 
223. + Ibid. p. 298. 
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than their own wolves, and would have 
been exterminated with equal indifference. 
Accident only, which betrayed the project 
prematurely, and gave the chiefs time to 
combine, prevented the experiment being 
tried.”* “The expectation that the at- 
tempt would be renewed hung like a 
standing menace over an excited and agi- 
tated race, who believed that England was 
watching for an opportunity to sweep 
them out and destroy them.”’t 

Our readers have now an opportunity 
of judging from Mr. Froude’s own words 
the wisdom of his new theory, that the re- 
bellion under Elizabeth was an illustra- 
tion of the great law that the more Irish 
Catholics are indulged the more they will 
rebel. The term rebellion can hardly be 
applied with strict accuracy to nobles 
whose subjection to the English crown was 
never more than nominal. At all events 
they had the strongest of all conceivable 
reasons for their revolt. We have no de- 
sire to drape them in any colours of fan- 
tastic romance, or to represent them as 
other than semi-barbarous chiefs; but at 
least they were fighting for the three 
strongest motives that can actuate men, 
for their creed, their country, and their 
roperty. In the present work it suits 
Mr. Froude’s theory to represent their re- 
bellion as merely religious, and he is very 
emphatic concerning their ingratitude. 
“Tn no Catholic country in the world had 
so much tolerance been shown for Protes- 
tants as had been shown to Catholics in 
Ireland. Each successive provocation had 
been repaid with larger indulgence and 
always with more miserable results... . 
The bloody rebellions of Shan O’Neil, of 
the Earl of Desmond, and of the Earl of 
Tyrone . . . were the rewards of forbear- 
ance.”{ A few years ago, writing concern- 
ing this portion of Irish history, he in- 
formed us that “ The Irish were not to be 
blamed if they looked to the Pope, to 
Spain, to France, to any friend in earth or 
heaven, to deliver them from a power 
which discharged no single duty that 
rulers owe to subjects.”§ 

To these causes we must add the atro- 
cities which before the rebellion were 

ractised by English soldiers. “ Eliza- 

th’s soldiers, with their pay for ever in 
arrears, and not choosing to starve, lived 
almost universally by plunder. Placed in 
the country to repress banditti, they 
were little different from banditti.... 


* History of England, vol. x. p. 238. 
+ Ibid, p. 54. + P. 21. 
§ Ibid. pp. 262, 263. 
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Too few to be able to take prisoners, or 
hold a mutinous district in compelled quiet, 
their only resource was to strike terror by 
cruelty. When sent to recover stolen 
cattle or punish a night foray, they came 
at last to regard the Irish peasants as un- 
possessed of the common rights of human 
beings, and shot or strangled them like 
foxes or jackals. More than once in the 
reports of officers employed in these ser- 
vices we meet... . English gentlemen 
describing expeditions into the mountains 
‘to have some killing,’ as if a forest was 
being driven for a battue.”* The ferocity 
of these soldiers extended to the women 
and children. Sir Peter Carew and Gil- 
bert were accustomed to slaughter women, 
babies that had scarcely left the breast, 
“children of three years old,” and to 
glory in the act, and they were absolute- 
ly unpunished and uncensured.t In his 
former book, when his main object was not 
to defame the Irish Catholics, Mr. Froude 
characterized these acts as they deserved. 
“ The English nation was shuddering over 
the atrocities of the Duke of Alva. The 
children in the nurseries were being in- 
flamed to patriotic rage and madness by 
tales of Spanish tyranny. Yet Alva’s 
bloody sword never touched the young, the 
defenceless, or those whose sex even dogs 
can recognize and respect.” f 

It is with no pleasure that we revive the 
memory of these atrocities, but the ex- 
treme partiality which in the present work 
Mr. Froude had displayed in the manage- 
ment of his facts compels us to do so. 
The great rebellion, or rather the series 
of rebellions which followed, were their 
natural consequence. That of Desmond 
was in reality little connected with reli- 
gion. That of O’Neil had a more theo- 
logical complexion, for one of the chief 
demands of that great leader was that the 
Catholic worship should be permitted 
among Catholics. As might have been 
expected from its antecedents the war 
soon became one of extermination. No 
quarter was given, and in numerous cases 
women and children and men of the Irish 
race who had never taken part in the re- 
bellion were deliberately massacred. In 
the island of Rathlin 600 women and chil- 
dren, who had been sent there as to a safe 
refuge, were surprised by Norris, and were 
all slaughtered. Essex accepted the hospi- 
tality of Sir Brian O'Neil. After a banquet, 
when the Irish chief had retired unsuspi- 
ciously to sleep, the English general sur- 


* History of Eagied, vol. x. p. 51. 
t Ibid. pp. 243-257, t Ibid. p. 252. 
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rounded the house with soldiers, captured 
his host with his wife and his brother, sent 
them all to Dublin for execution, and mas- 
sacred the whole body of his friends 
and retainers. On another occasion an 
English officer, a favourite of the Vice- 
roy, invited seventeen Irish gentlemen to 
supper, and when they rose from table had 
them all stabbed. For many years the 
history of Ireland was with little intermis- 
sion a dreary monotony of carnage. No 
language can adequately describe the hor- 
rors of the scenes that were enacted in 
Munster. Year after year the harvests 
were deliberately burnt, everything that 
could furnish sustenance for man was de- 
stroyed, and famine rose to such a pitch 
that little children were killed for food. 
“The Irish,” said Spenser, “ looked like 
anatomies of death, and spoke like ghosts 
crying out of the grave; they flocked to a 
plot of watercresses as to a feast, and ate 
dead carrion, happy when they could find 
it; and soon after scraped the very car- 
cases out of the graves.” Women lay in 
wait for a passing rider, and rushed out 
like famished wolves to slay and devour 
his horse. At last a great solitude reigned 
overthe land. ‘“ Whoever did travel from 
the one end to the other of all Munster,” 
said Holinshed, “ would not meet any man, 
woman, or child, saving in towns and 
cities, nor yet see any beast.”” Over whole 
rovinces there was not to be heard the 


owing of a cow or the voice of a hus- 
bandman, and it is probable that even 
more perished by starvation than by the 
sword. 

The war at last burnt out, but a new 


source of trouble began. Large confisca- 
tions followed, and a tide of English and 
Scotch adventurers set in to settle npon 
the soil. The threat of the wholesale con- 
fiscation of their property had been one of 
the causes that drove the chiefs into re- 
bellion, and Mr. Froude clearly intimates 
his opinion that on its suppression such a 
measure should have been universal, and 
should have been accompanied by stricter 
laws against Catholicism.* The statesmen 
of Elizabeth were somewhat more merci- 
ful and tolerant than their historian, but 
under James I. six counties in Ulster were 
appropriated and colonized by the Scotch. 
Measures of the same nature, but on a 
smaller scale, had already taken place un- 
der Elizabeth, but the plantation under 
James was far more important. It was 
planned with much skill —partly by the 
advice of Bacon. Some regard was paid 
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to the interest of the poorer Irish, and the 
introduction of a new and energetic ele- 
ment produced a considerable influx of 
prosperity and laid the foundation of much 
future good. On the other hand, multi- 
tudes of proprietors were driven as beg- 
gars from the land. A new and bitter 
cause of resentment was planted in the 
minds of the people, and the first great 
step was taken in producing that insecurity 
of property and that smothered war be- 
tween landlord and tenant which was des- 
tined for so many generations to be the 
bane of Irish life. As Mr. Goldwin Smith 
observes: “No inherent want of respect 
for property is shown by the Irish people, 
if a proprietorship which had its origin 
within historical memory in flagrant wron 
is less sacred in their eyes than it oa 
have been if it had its origin in imme- 
morial right.” 

The country remained quiet till the civ- 
il war under Charles I. An inveterate 
animosity, however, now rankled in the 
minds of the Irish, above all in those 
counties in Ulster where the confiscations 
had taken place. It soon became evident 
to all men that the policy of “rootin 
out” the Irish was not abandoned, an 
that no Catholic could look forward to a 
secure possession of his land. To Mr. 
Froude’s great admiration, Wentworth, 
having as we are told “the eye of a born 
ruler,” undertook to confiscate the greater 
art of Connaught, and to plant it with 

nglish settlers. Ireland was at this time 
perfectly tranquil, and no provocation 
whatever had been given. ‘The means 
employed were a searching inquisition into 
tities, which in the disturbed condition of 
Irish society could rarely be satisfactorily 
established, a revival of old and dormant 
claims, and a gross and systematic intimi- 
dation of juries. “ The intention, scarcely 
concealed,” says Mr. Froude, “flung the 
Irish of the old blood into a frenzy of 
rage... . What to him was King or Par- 
liament, Calvinism or Anglicanism? The 
one fact to which all else was nothing, was 
coming home to his heart, that the English- 
man, by force or fraud, was filching 
from him the inheritance of his fathers.” * 
The policy of Wentworth, combined with 
the irritation excited by the confiscations 
in Ulster, with the extremely threatening 
attitude the Parliament had assumed to- 
wards Catholicism, and with the opportu- 
nity furnished by the civil war, produced 
the great rising of 1641. What can be 
thought of an historian who, having re- 
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lated these very facts, proceeds to give the 
following as the explanation and the mor- 
al of the rebellion: “The Catholics were 
indulged to the uttermost, and therefore 
rebelled ’’?* This is the second of Mr. 
Froude’s proofs of the ingratitude of the 
Trish. 

The massacre of 1641 furnishes Mr. 
Froude with one of his most effective 
pictures. It is elaborated with great pains, 
with great skill, and with great detail. 
We do not complain of the stern judgment 
he passes on the atrocities that were com- 
mitted, but we do complain of the dispro- 
ortionate place which he gives them in 
rish history. That history had long been 
a succession of massacres, and an historian 
who gives a detailed and highly-finished 
picture of all the barbarities that were 
committed on one side, while he dismisses 
in the briefest and most general manner 
those that were committed on the other, is 
in our opinion not dealing righteously with 
‘ history. Those who have studied the evi- 
dence which is collected by Mr. Prender- 
gast will probably not agree with that 
author in denying the reality of the mas- 
sacre: but they will certainly admit that 
it was not designed by the leaders of the 
rebellion; that its magnitude has been ex- 


travagantly exaggerated, that it was a 
popular outburst extending only over a 
comparatively small portion of Ireland, and 
that, as a general rule at least, women and 
children were spared. It was confined to 
Ulster, and toa part of Ulster, and the 
confederate leaders repudiated all partici- 


pation in it. Still, when every allowance 
had been made, it was very ferocious and 
very sanguinary. Many thousands were 
massacred, and many scenes of ghastly 
cruelty were enacted. Even children 
whetted their tiny swords for vengeance. 
Even cattle were barbarously mutilated or 
destroyed. Horrible stories were toid of 
the murder of helpless women and chil- 
dren; of men whose eyes were put out, 
who were goaded naked along the roads, 
burnt alive, ripped open with knives, or 
cast by hundredsinto rivers. The pent-up 
fury of a people brutalized by long oppres- 
sion broke out at last. They fought as 
men will fight who had been despoiled of 
their property, whose religion was under 
the ban of the law, who expected no quar- 


* P.89. The following is Hallam’s plain account 
of the matter: — ‘‘ The primary causes of the rebel- 
lion are not to be found in the supineness or miscon- 
duct of the Lords Justices, but in the two t sins 
of the English Government: in the penal laws as to 
religion which pressed on almost the whole people, 
and in the systematic poy? which despoiled them 
of their possessions.” — t. Hist. iii. p. 390. 
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ter from their adversaries, whose parents 
had been hunted down like wild beasts. 
Reduced to its true proportions, the Irish 
massacre reads like a page of the suppres- 
sion of the Desmond rebellion; and, sav- 
age and disgraceful as it undoubtedly was, 
an impartial judge will probably conclude 
that in the matter of cruelty there was 
much less difference than has been supposed 
between the two parties. The atrocities 
that were practised on the Irish in quarters 
where no massacre had taken place, and 
among classes who were simply defending 
their king or their religion, can hardly be 
surpassed. English sailors, as Clarendon 
assures us, rarely gave quarter to Irish- 
men ; but, “as well merchants and passen- 
gers as mariners, who fell into their hands, 
were bound back to back and thrown into 
the sea.” * The saying, “ nits will be lice,” 
by which the soldiers of Sir Charles Coote 
justified the murder of Irish infants, be- 
came proverbial: and the massacre at 
Carrickmines Castle, where every man, 
woman, and child was slaughtered, and a 
priest “cut into pieces as small as for the 
pot;” the massacres at Drogheda and 
Wexford, where the whole garrisons were 
deliberately put to the sword or thrust 
back into the flames, while every friar was 
knocked on the head; the massacre in 
England and Scotland of all Irish soldiers 
who were taken in the army of the King, 
are characteristic incidents of the struggle. 
Half a million of human beings —a third 
part of the population of Ireland —per- 
ished. Slave-dealers were let loose upon 
the country, and a great multitude of 
young women and of boys were torn from 
their homes and sent as slaves to Barbadoes. 
Clarendon emphatically declares that, to 
find a parallel to the scenes of wretched- 
ness that were witnessed, we must turn to 
the sufferings of the Jews under Titus. 
Wild beasts multiplied over the desolated 
land, and fierce packs of wolves ranged 
among the ruined cabins, and preyed upon 
the carcases of the slain. 

That the Catholic spirit of the country 
should have thrown itself heartily ifto 
this rebellion was inevitable. It did so not 
because Catholicism had been indulged, 
nor yet because Catholicism is intolerant, 
but simply because the Puritan Parliament 
had openly declared its intention of ex- 
terminating it. Tolerance of Popery was 
described as the most atrocious of crimes. 
Priests were hung in England merely for 
celebrating mass, and the popular preach- 
ers were perpetually urging the Jewish 
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ecedents for the slaughter of idolaters. 
We accordingly find that some priests 
were mixed up with the massacre, and that 
the highest ecclesiastical influence was ex- 
erted in favour of the rebellion. It is, 
however, not the less true that the chief 
causes of the rebellion were in the first 
instance secular, that it would have taken 
place if no difference of religion had ex- 
isted, and that it never assumed altogether 
the character of a war of religion. One 
of our most interesting documents illus- 
trating its character is the Life of Bishop 
Bedell, by his songin-law Clogy. Bedell, 
of all Irish bishops, was the most energetic 
in proselytising, and the most decided 
type of his Protestantism might have been 
expected to make him peculiarly obnox- 
ious to the Catholics. Bedell, however, 
was treated with the utmost consideration 
and respect. The Bishop of Elphin and 
many other Protestants were admitted 
under his roof. Their worship was carried 
on withodt the smallest difficulty, and 
when he died the Catholic bishop and the 
rebel soldiers paid high honours to his re- 
mains. Clogy, who was an eye-witness, 
and was himself an ardent Protestant, ob- 
serves that the Irish hatred was rather 
against the English nation than against 
their religion; that English and Scotch 
Papists suffered with the rest, and that 
the sword made no distinction between 
Catholic and heretic.* ’ ; 

We have already described the measures 
of proscription that were taken by Crom- 
well—the absolute suppression of the 
Catholic worship, the sentence of high 
treason pronoufced upon the whole 
Catholic priesthood, the confiscation of 
all Irish property in three provinces, the 
exile of the Celtic race to Connaught. 
The subject has recently been investigated 
with much skill and learning by Mr. Pren- 
dergast,t and few pages of modern his- 
tory have a deeper or a more pathetic 
interest. The spectacle, however, of the 
intolerable suffering which was then in- 
flicted has no cnthuer to diminish the 
enthusiasm of Mr. Froude. Of all the 
characteristics of the works of this great 
and in many respects admirable writer, the 
most repulsive is certainly the complete 
absence of all traces of the most ordinary 
humanity in the relation of the sufferings 
of those to whom he happens to object. 
This characteristic had already appeared 
in his History of England —as, for exam- 
ple, in his picture of the torture and the 


* Clogy’s “‘ Life of Lan 174, 176, 183, 
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martyrdom of Campion — but in the pres- 
ent work it is far more prominent. Nor is 
this the coldness which accompanies a rig- 
idly impartial temperament. The calm 
and austere pages of a Gibbon ora Hallam 
would be almost disfigured by emotion, 
but Mr. Froude belongs to a very different 
type. No historian was ever less judicial. 

is style quivers with passion. In de- 
scribing the deeds and characters of men 
who for centuries have mouldered in the 
dust, he is as fierce a partisan as the most 
fiery debater in Westminster. Hatred, 
however, seems too often the animating 
principle of his history ; and in the present 
work the objects of that hatred are the 
Irish Celts and th-ir religion. 

It is characteristic of his enthusiasm for 
brute force, that he has no doubt that the 
system of Cromwell, if persevered in, 
would have made Ireland a Protestant 
country. For our part we cannot share 
his confidence. We believe the attempt 
to extirpate the religion of an entire na- 
tion to be as fatuous as it is infamous. 
The success that attended the penal laws 
of Elizabeth against the English Catholics, 
the success that on the Continent attended 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the 
atrocities of the Spanish Inquisition, is no 
proof tothe contrary. In the first instance 
the creed that triumphed was that of a 
large and zealous minority who could ap- 
peal to the national sentiment. In the 
other cases it was the creed of an over- 
whelming majority. What the effects of 
the Irish policy of Cromwell actually were 
may be soon told. The massacres of 
Drogheda and of Wexford stamped upon 
the Irish mind an indelible betel of Eng- 
land and of Protestantism, while 40,000 
Irish troops enlisted under the banner of 
Spain strengthened the forces of Catholi- 
cism on the Continent. Of all Irish coun- 
ties, perhaps the most anti-English is Tip- 
perary, which was chiefly colonized by the 
soldiers of Cromwell. Of all Irish cities, 
none is more vehemently Catholic than 
Drogheda, which was the scene of his 
greatest triumph. His name is still pow- 
erful in dividing the two nations; and as 
early as the reign of Anne, as Mr. Froude 
himself assures us, it was‘equally execrated 
in Ireland by Catholics and Protestants, 
by Dissenters and by Churchmen.* 

We have dwelt so long on the earlier 
stages of Mr. Froude’s book, that we must 
hurry rapidly over the rest. We pass 
over the Act of Settlement, which, in vio- 
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lation of the engagements of Charles I., 
but in obedience to a great State necessi- 
ty, confirmed the titles of a large propor- 
tion of the Cromwellian settlers, and re- 
stored to the Irish rather less than half 
the land that had been confiscated. We 
pass also the period of religious toleration 
under Charles II. and the struggle of the 
‘Trish in favour of his successor. The 
strange inversion of parts by which the 
descendants of the colonists whom the 
first English Stuart planted in Ulster were 
the bitterest adversaries of his successor, 
while the descendants of the Celts who 
were expelled were his warmest friends, 
has been often noticed. The scandalous 
| eerste of the Irish Parliament under 
ames are well known, and they show but 
too plainly how ulcerated the minds of 
the Catholics had become, and how little 
they were disposed to acquiesce in the con- 
dition of property in Ireland. Lord Ma- 
caulay has made this subject specially his 
own, and while fully and justly condemn- 
ing the Parliament of James, he has dwelt, 
with that humane and generous wisdom 
which is rarely absent from his writings, 
on the causes of its incapacity. The de- 
cree establishing liberty of worship in Ire- 
land is the redeeming feature of its legis- 
latiow; but the repeal of the Act of Set- 
tlement, on which Irish property rested 
since Charles II., and the arbitrary act of 
attainder condemning between two and 
three thousand Protestant landlords as 
guilty of high treason, and confiscating 
their land, combined in the very highest 
degree injustice, tyranny, and impolicy. 
The object was to annul the confiscations 
of Cromwell and of James I.; but after 
“the period of time which had elapsed, and 
the purchases, sales, and improvements 
that had taken place, the object and the 
means were equally unjust. We have no 
more desire than Mr. Froude to excuse 
these acts, but an impartial historian 
would have remembered that many of the 
Irish legislators had probably been them- 
selves deprived of their property by Crom- 
well, and that the deprivation had been 
confirmed by the Act of Settlement; that 
the parents of others had been spoliated 
by James, that the security of property 
had been shaken to its basis by the vio- 
lence which had taken place, and that the 
act of attainder, unjust and barbarous as 
it was, only copied but too faithfully that 
of Cromwell against the Catholic priests. 
Of .the impartiality of Mr. Froude, it is 
sufficient to say that he invariably de- 
scribes the part which the Irish took in fa- 
vour of James II. as a revolt, and that in 
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narrating the struggle he does not even be- 
stow a single sentence on the character of 
Sarsfield. The Irish Bayard is indeed too 
well known to need any fresh eulogy; but 
the omission is eminently characteristic of 
the spirit of this book. The main object of 
Mr. Froude is to make the Irish Catholics 
appear odious and contemptible, and there- 
fore, when he finds a man of signal purity 
and nobleness in their ranks, he passes 
him by with the barest allusion. 

To William, as might be expected, Mr. 
Froude is very hostile. No instance of 
popular injustice is indeed more striking 
than that which, in Ireland at least, has 
associated with religious bigotry the name 
of one who far exceeded in enlightened 
tolerance any other ruler of his time, and 
whose calm, calculated, and inflexible hu- 
manity remained unchanged amid the 
fiercest convulsions of sectarian and of 
civil strife. He was determined not to 
leave in Ireland the memory of another 
massacre like that of Drogheda. He con- 
sistently employed all his influence to se- 
cure for the Catholics religious liberty ; 
and before the battle of Aghrim he pro- 
posed a policy which, if it could have been 
carried out, would have done more than 
any measure since the time of Strong- 
bow to stanch the wounds of the suffering 
people. “Touched by the fate of a gal- 
lant nation that had made itself the vic- 
tim of French promises,” says Sir Charles 
Wogan, “the Prince of Orange, before the 
decisive battle of Aghrim, offered the Irish 
Catholics the free exercise of their re- 
ligion, half the churches in the kingdom, 
and the moiety of their ancient posses- 
sions.” * By the articles of the capitula- 
tion of Limerick he guaranteed to the 
Catholics the religious liberty they en- 
joyed under Charles II., and it was not 
his fault if the treaty was afterwards 
broken. 

We need hardly say that with such a 
character Mr. Froude can have no sympa- 
thy. He cannot forgive William for not 
having pushed matters to extremities and 
terminated them as they were terminated 
by Cromwell. He is full of scorn for a 
Calvinist who suffered the mass to be cel- 
ebrated in Ireland, and for a statesman 
who “ believed that the Irish temperament 
was capable of being conquered by gen- 
erosity.” He is evidently of opinion that 


‘the English policy towards Ireland since 


the Reformation had been marked by such 
a sustained and extravagant indulgence, 
that nothing except the incurable ingrati- 
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tude of that unk-ppy nation could account 
for the existence of disloyalty. He hints 
very intelligibly that the better policy 
would have been to transport them gen- 
erally to other lands, or steadily decimate 
them till the unruly spirit had been brok- 
en;f but he adds, that such “excess of 
severity” was not absolutely necessary. 
The line of policy which in his opinion was 
imperatively required, was substantially 
that of Cromwell; the complete suppres- 
sion by law of the Catholic religion, the 
exile of the whole Catholic hierarchy, the 
stringent prohibition of the importation 
of all priests from abroad. Catholicism 
should have been universally made a penal 
offence, and at the same time the native or 
Catholic faction should have been re- 
duced to a state of complete subjugation. 
This being done, and the Protestants be- 
ing entirely in the ascendant, every meas- 
ure should have been taken to encourage 
material prosperity, to provide for Prot- 
estant education and the free develop- 
ment of Protestant churches, and to efface 
the traces of distinct Irish nationality.* 

In support of these humane and enlight- 
ened views Mr. Froude favours us with a 
disquisition on the reasons for persecut- 
ing Catholics. He is very sarcastic about 
the modern Liberal, who, in matters of 
persecution, “finds excuses for the Cath- 
olic which he refuses to the Calvinist” — 
who, in other words, maintains that those 
whose creed rests avowedly upon the as- 
sertion of the right of private judgment 
are peculiarly criminal if they refuse the 
exercise of that right to others; and about 
“the sacred rights of conscience to choose 
its own religior, and in its own wisdom to 
believe whatever theories of divine things 
it happens to prefer.” He assures us once 
more, in direct and flagrant contradiction 
not only to all other historians but even 
to his own narrative of facts, that the re- 
bellions under Elizabeth and under Charles 
I. were due to the partial tolerance of 
Catholicism. He again represents the 
conduct of the Irish in taking part with 
the King in the struggle of the revolution, 
as a rebellion — as a rebellion which was 
the consequence of the religious toleration 
that had followed the Restoration —as a 
rebellion which constitutes the third great 
historic proof of their inveterate ingrati- 
tude: and he asks, “ What was there in 
the circumstances of Ireland that, when it 
was once more subdued, the English Gov- 
ernment should have hesitated to apply the 
same rule there which Louis XIV. was 
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finding necessary in France?’’* For our 
own part, we can readily admit that those 
in whose eyes the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, the dragonnades, and the expul- 
sion of the French Huguenots were wise 
and righteous measures, may approve of a 
similar policy in Ireland, though even they 
may remember that there was one distinc- 
tion between the cases :-- The Protestants 
were a small minority of the people of 
France, the Catholics were the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people of Ireland. 

We do not desire to dwell further on 
this matter, but there is another point to 
which we must briefly refer. Mr. Froude 
warmly advocates the policy of depriving 
the Catholics of ownership in land. Ow- 
ing to many confiscations, and to the slow 
operation of the penal code, this end has 
been in a great degree accomplished. As 
a rule the Irish landlords are Protestants 
while their tenants are Catholics, and ev- 
ery practical statesman knows that this 
very fact is one of the greatest difficulties 
and dangers he has to encounter. Owing 
to the events of its history, class divisions 
in Ireland are naturally peculiarly menac- 
ing, and it is one of the gravest misfor- 
tunes of the country that they coincide 
with and are intensified by the difference 
of creed. To this fact, too — which is the 
direct consequence of the acts he so warm- 
ly extols — may be ascribed, in a great de- 
gree, those very features of Irish Catholic 
policy to which Mr. Froude most strongly 
objects. If a considerable body of Catho- 
lic gentry existed, they would be the nat- 
ural leaders of their co-religionists. They 
do not exist, and the field is left open to 
priests and demagogues. 

Mr. Froude is not indulgent to modern 
statesmen. He speaks with much lofty 
scorn of “constitutional commonplaces,” 
of “the cant of toleration,” of “the child- 
ish prate about Irish ideas.” Echoing the 
language of the great persecutors of the 
past, he tells us that “true liberty means 
the being governed by just laws, laws 
which are in harmony with the will of the 
Maker and Master of the world,” ¢ and the 
whole tenor of his book is a sufficient com- 
ment upon his meaning. He utterly re- 
jects the notion that the will of the nation 
should, on political questions, be consulted, 
or that there is anything unrighteous or 
criminal in forcing upon a people a form 
of government which they hate. “So long 
as the consent of the governed is recog- 
nized as essential to the legitimacy of au- 
thority, so long and so far Ireland will pos- 
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sess a grievance which only complete sep- 
aration will remove.” * We hope these 
words are much exaggerated, and should 
be much qualified. If they are true, we 
cannot but regard them as the most strik- 
ing condemnation of the past government 
of Ireland, and as supplying one of the 
strongest reasons why English writers in 
speaking on Irish questions should employ 
a language of moderation and conciliation. 
A government of pure despotism has, how- 
ever, nothing revolting in it to Mr. Froude. 
His views of the relation of the governed 
to their rulers are much the same as those 
of Bishop Horsley, whose famous saying, 
that “he knew not what subjects had to 
say to the laws except to obey them,” was 
long cited as a supreme example of the 
servility of a certain class of Anglican di- 
vines, and of their hatred of the free con- 
stitution under which they live. “The 
consent of man,” says Mr. Froude, “was 
not asked when he was born into the 
world; his consent will not be asked when 
his time comes to die. As little has his 
consent to do with the laws which, while 
he lives, he is bound to obey.” We must 
acknowledge ourselves unable to under- 
stand why the fact that a man is not con- 
sulted at his birth or at his death should 
preclude him from having any voice in the 
laws which dispose of his property and 
regulate his destiny while he lives; but the 
general meaning of the passage is at least 
sufficiently manifest. It is the theory of 
despotism stated in the barest and most 
emphatic form; and that such a doctrine 
should be propounded by an English writer 
of the eminence of Mr. Froude is certainly 
a fact well worthy of record. 

We have been compelled to dwell at 
such length upon the points on which we 
differ from Mr. Froude, that we are glad 
to mention some on which we agree with 
him. We agree with him that one of the 
great evils of English government of Ire- 
land has been its perpetual change of sys- 
tem and tendency — the cold fits of rigour 
and the hot fits of indulgence that have so 
rapidly succeeded each other. We agree 
with him also in deptoring the extreme fa- 
tuity of the policy which, while endeavour- 
ing to crush the Catholics by penal laws, 
took no single step to invigorate or to 
unite the Protestants. The Established 
Church was made a great field for jobbery. 
Its highest positions became the rewards 
of political services in England, and the 
system of pluralities was carried to such 
an extent that, notwithstanding all the 


* P. 005, t Ibid. 
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emoluments and all the privileges of the 
Church, multitudes of Protestants lapsed 
into Catholicism for want of the common 
ordinances of religion. On the other hand, 
the Presbyterians were subject to a Test 
Act, which was first sent over from Eng- 
land, and was afterwards maintained in 
spite of English influence by the ascend- 
ancy of the bishops in the Irish House of 
Lords. They were perpetually molested 
and harassed in their worship, and they at 
last fled in numbers to America, where 
they contributed their full share to the 
revolution. Above all, we agree with Mr. 
Froude in the gross impolicy as well as the 
gross injustice of the commercial disabili- 
ties by which almost every form of Irish 
industry was deliberately and selfishly 
crushed. The history of those laws is well 
worthy of the attention of all who would 
study the social condition of Ireland, and 
it has been written by Mr. Froude with 
consummate power. Until the time of 
Charles I. Ireland was placed commercially 
on all points on a level with England, but 
Wentworth, imagining that the Irish wool- 
len manufacturers might undersell those 
of England, took some measures to dis- 
courage them. This proceeding appears 
to have been purely arbitrary, and is, we 
think, rather exaggerated by Mr. Froude, 
perhaps in order that he may heighten the 
merit of Cromwell, who restored matters 
to their former state. With Charles II, 
however, legislative prohibitions began. 
Ireland was a great pasture country, and 
her chief source of wealth was the impor- 
tation of her cattle into England. The 
English landowners complained of the ri- 
valry, and the importation of Irish cattle 
to England, as well as of salt beef, bacon, 
butter, and cheese, was absolutely prohib- 
ited. By her omission from the amended 
Navigation Act of 1663, Ireland was at the 
same time excluded from all direct trade 
with the British Colonies. Her two chief 
sources of wealth were thus utterly and 
wilfully annihilated. One chance, how- 
ever, still remained. The Irish, when for- 
bidden to export their cattle, turned their 
land into sheep-walks, and it soon ap- 
peared that, in spite of the poverty of the 
people and the low condition of civiliza- 
tion, a great and flourishing woollen trade 
was likely to arise. Ireland possessed the 
advantages of unlimited water-power, of 
cheap labour and living, and, above all, of 
the best wool in Europe. Many English 
and even foreign manufacturers went over, 
and in the first years that followed the 
Revolution there was every probability of 
her becoming a considerable industrial na- 
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tion. Once more the selfish policy of 
English manufacturers prevailed. The ex- 
port of unmanufactured wool to foreign 
countries had been already forbidden. 
The Legislature now interposed and for- 
bade the export of Irish manufactured 
wool, not only to England and the English 
dominions, but to every other country. 
The rising industry was thus completely 
annihilated. Thousandsof manufacturers 
and of workmen emigrated to the Continent 
or to America. Whole districts were 
thrown into a condition of poverty verg- 
ing upon starvation, and the last chance 
of developing a great Protestant popula- 
tion was lost. The only resource that re- 
mained was a smuggling trade in wool 
with France, which accordingly assumed 
vast dimensions. All classes engaged in 
it—and, under the circumstances, we 
cannot blame them —and thus one nrore 
influence was set at work to educate the 
people into hostility to law. 

Among the consequences of this prohi- 
bition were two political movements of 
great significance. The Irish Parliament, 
impotent before the Legislature of Eng- 
land, and despairing of the material pros- 

rity of the country, began to long for a 
egislative union with England, which 
would at least secure the advantages of 
free trade. The impending Union with 
Scotland turned the thoughts of Irishmen 
to such a measure, and in 1704 the House 
of Commons petitioned for it. The oppor- 
tunity was in some respects peculiarly 
favourable. The Protestants desired the 
measure; the Catholics were hopelessly 
crushed, and it was thena settled maxim 
that they were to have no voice in dispos- 
ing of their destiny of the country. The 
“inglish Government, however, actuated 
chiefly by commercial jealousy, rejected the 
opportunity and refused the boon. The 
other movement was that for legislative 
independence. Raised by Molyneux, and 
powerfully supported by Swift, the claim 
of the Irish became louder and louder, and 
the extreme malevolence with which in 
commercial matters the English supremacy 
was exerted powerfully sustained it. The 
causes of free trade and of an independent 
Parliament were indissolubly connected, 
and they at last triumphed through the 
efforts of the Volunteers. 

While the prosperity of the Protestants 
was being crushed by the commercial laws, 
the Catholics were suffering under the 
penal code. The space that is assigned to 
us will not permit of our entering at length 
into the details of this code—a code 
which Burke described as “ well digested 
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and well disposed in all its parts; a ma- 
chine of wise and elaborate contrivance, 
and as well fitted for the oppression, im- 
poverishment, and degradation of a people, 
and the debasement in them of human 
nature itself, as ever proceeded from the 
perverted ingenuity of man.” In the eyes 
of Mr. Froude, we need scarcely say, the 
great objection to this code was its failure 
and the feebleness with which it was en- 
forced. “The success which would have 
been the justification of these laws” was 
wanting. To sum up briefly their provis- 
ions, they excluded the Catholics from 
the Parliament, from the magistracy, 
from the corporations, from the univer- 
sity, from the bench and from the bar, 
from the right of voting at parliamenta- 
ry elections or at vestries, of acting as 
constables, as sheriffs, or as jurymen, 
of serving in the army or navy, of becom- 
ing solicitors, or even holding the position 
of game-keeper or watchman. They pro- 
hibited them from becoming schoolmas- 
ters, ushers, or private tutors; or from 
sending their children abroad to receive 
the Catholic education they were refused 
at home. They offered an annuity to 
every priest who would forsake’ his creed, 
pronounced a sentence of exiie against the 
whole hierarchy, and restricted the right 
of celebrating the mass to registered 
priests, whose number, according to the 
first intention of the Legislature, was not 
to be renewed. The Catholics could not 
buy land, or inherit or receive it as a gift 
from Protestants, or hold life annuities, or 
leases for more than thirty-one years, or 
any lease on such terms that the profits 
of the land exceeded one-third of the rent. 
A Catholic, except in the linen trade, 
could have no more than two apprentices. 
He could not have a horse of the value of 
more than 5/., and any Protestant on giv- 
ing him 5/. might take his horse. He was 
compelled to pay double to the militia. In 
case of the war with a Catholic Power, he 
was obliged to reinburse the damage done 
by the enemy’s privateers. To convert a 
Protestant to Catholicism was a capital 
offence. No Catholic might marry a Prot- 
estant. Into his own family circle the 
elements of dissension were ingeniously 
introduced. A Catholic landowner might 
not bequeath his land as he pleased. It 
was divided equally among his children, 
unless the eldest son became a Protestant, 
in which case the parent became simply a 
life tenant, and lost all power either of 
selling or mortgaging it. If a Catholic’s 
wife abandoned her husband’s religion, she 
was immediately free from his control, and 
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the Chancellor could assign her a certain 

roportion of her husband’s property. If 

is child, however young, professed itself 
Protestant, it was taken from its father’s 
care, and the Chancellor could assign it a 
portion of its father’s property. No Cath-| 
olic could be guardian either of his own 
children or to those of another. 

We imagine that most of our readers 
will consider Burke’s description of this 
code not overcharged. It is true that 
penal laws still more severe were directed 
against Catholics in England and against 
Protestants in most Catholic countries; 
but those of Ireland were peculiarly fitted, 
by the bribes they held out to apostasy, to 
debase as’ well as to crush. They were 
directed not against a small sect, but 
against the bulk of the nation, and they 
were a distinct violation of the Treaty of 
Limerick. The blame of them may be 
very equally divided between the English 
and the Irish Parliaments; and the best 
that can be said of them is, that that por- 
tion which related to the Catholic worship 
soon became a dead letter, while a crowd 
of legal evasions and a great and credit- 
able laxness of local tribunals in a great 
measure defeated the provisions about 
property. They had, however, abundant- 
ly the effect of associating in the minds of 
the Catholics the idea of law with that of 
hostility to their religion, of driving out 
of the country the ablest men, and of de- 
stroying all ambition and all energy in 
those who remained. 

There is a striking passage in Mr. Gal- 
ton’s very remarkable work on Hereditary 
Genius, in which he endeavours to account 
for the marvellous efflorescence of genius 
that adorned the great period of Athenian 
history, by showing that the institutions 
of Athens were peculiarly fitted to attract 
men who were able, while the social life 
of Athens was peculiarly fitted to repel 
those who were not, and that by this 
double process a race was gradually 
formed far exceeding the average of hu- 
man capacities. In Ireland, in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, a directly 
opposite process appears to have been go- 
ing on. The most various influences con- 
spired to drive from the country all men 
of energy, ability, and character. If an 
able man arose among the Presbyterians, 
he at once found himself shut out by the 
test from the path of honour. If he were 
a Catholic, he was excluded by the penal 
laws from every field of ambition and from 
almost every possibility of acquiring in- 
fluence or wealth. If he belonged to the 





favoured Church, he was even then com- 





pelled to see all the highest positions, both 
——s and ecclesiastical, monopolized by 

nglishmen. If he was indifferent to the- 
ological differences and careless of politi- 
cal honours, he still found himself in a 
country where industrial and commercial 
wealth was impossible, and where that 
impossibility was deliberately and inten- 
tionally brought about by the Legislature. 
It is not surprising that great wretched- 
ness and great inertness prevailed, and 


that « stream of emigration already ° 


flowed from Ireland. From the earliest 
period there has been something erratic 
and nomadic in the Irish genius. In 
the sixth and seventh centuries, when 
the Irish monasteries had a world-wide 
reputation, Irish missionaries occupied 
a place second to that of no other nation 
in the great work of evangelizing Eu- 
rope. From Lindisfarne and from Lnx- 
euil, from the banks of the Steinbach in 
Switzerland, and from the monastry of 
Bobbio in Italy, they spread the light of 
Christianity over many lands which were 
destined in after-days to march in the fore- 
front of civilization. At a later period we 
find the Irishman Scotus Erigena foundin 

a rationalistic philosophy in France, an 

the Irishman St. Virgilius teaching the 
existence of the antipodes at Salzburg. 
In the eighteenth century Presbyterian 
talent and industrial energy took retuge 
in England or America, while most of the 
ability and ambition of the Catholics found 
its way to France, to Austria, or to Spain. 

Of the condition of affairs at home Mr. 
Froude gives a vivid but, we think, a 
somewhat over-coloured picture. He de- 
votes a long chapter to Irish crime, and, 
with that gratuitous offensiveness which 
is so painfully prominent in the present 
work, he entitles his chapter “ Irish Ideas.” 
These “ideas” are chiefly the houghing 
of cattle and the abduction of heiresses. 
We believe that in some of the least re- 
spectable of the Fenian newspapers it is 
the custom to collect extracts from the 
English police reports under such titles as 
« English Civilization ” or “ English Ideas.” 
We must simply express our astonishment 
and our deep regret that a great writer in 
a grave history should condescend to imi- 
tate the example. 

That there should have been much vio- 
lent crime was indeed inevitable. By 
three great confiscations about nine-tenths 
of the soil of Ireland had recently been 
wrested violently from its old proprietors. 
The religion of four-fifths of the people 
was persecuted, and almost every leading 
form of industry had been crushed by 
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law. “Tories” and “ Rapparees ’’ — the 
ejected proprietors and their adherents — 
swarmed over the land and waged a 
chronic war with their successors. Smug- 
gling, too, called into being by the 4 
pression of the wool-trade, and peculiarly 
favoured by the configuration of the Irish 
coast, was universal. Mr. Froude has de- 
voted an admirable chapter to describing 
the spirit of wild, lawless, and adventurous 
romance which it engendered. Probably 
in few countries was the empire of law so 
feeble; but we must remember that in al- 
most all countries law was then weaker 
than at present. The period concerning 
which Mr. Froude writes was that when 
the streets of London were almost impas- 
sable at night through the outrages of the 
Mohocks ; when the country roads of Eng- 
land were infested with highwaymen; 
when the horrors of the Fleet Prison and 
the scandals of Fleet marriages were at 
their height ; when hereditary jurisdiction 
was still unshaken in Scotland; and when 
a journey through the Highlands was as 
perilous as a journey would now be 
through Central Africa. 

Still there was a real and perceptible 
improvement in the nation. The loyalty 
of the Catholics to the crown is a striking 
fact and an eloquent comment upon Mr. 
Froude’s estimate of thcir character. ‘In 
the rebellion of 1715, in the rebellion of 
1745, they remained absolutely passive. 
In the first case this may be ascribed to 
extre ne exhaustion, but in the second the 
Catholic priests took an active part in 
giving the Government warning of plots 
for the Pretender. Still later, when the 
American Colonies had revolted against 
England, and at a time when the Presby- 
terians were profoundly disaffected, the 
Catholics were ardently loyal. To the 
long night of trial through which they 
passed, we may probably ascribe a great 
part of their noblest characteristics : a dee 
and fervent attachment to their creed, 
which no threats and no blandishments 
could shake; a spirit of reverence and 
simple piety, of cheerful content, and of 
mutual charity under extreme poverty, 
such as few nations in Europe can equal. 
In this period, too, was gradually formed 
that high tone of female purity which is 
their distinguishing and transcendent ex- 
cellence ; and which, in the words even of 
this bitter enemy, is “unparalleled, prob- 
ably, in the civilized world.” * To writers 
who judge the moral excellence of a race 
by its strength and by its success, all these 
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qualities will rank but low in the scale c* 
virtues. A larger and a wiser philosophy 
will acknowledge that no others do more 
to soften and purify the character, to 
lighten the burden of sorrow, and to 
throw a consoling lustre upon the dark- 
ness of the tomb. 

This period was also remarkable for a 
gradual approximation of classes and 
creeds. Few things in Irish history are 
more curious than the manner in which 
the atrocious penal laws against the Cath- 
olies fell gradually into desuetude. At 
first, the High Church and Jacobite ten- 
dencies of the bishops, who usually formed 
a majority in the House of Lords, and 
their antipathy to the Presbyterians, led 
them to favour the Catholics; and dissen- 
sions between the English Government 
and the Irish Parliament had a similar in- 
fluence. Gradually, however, and to a 
degree which is very remarkable and not 
sufficiently noticed, a spirit of toleration 
crept over the Irish Protestants. The sin- 
gular power of the native Irish to assimi- 
late to themselves the extraneous elements 
planted in their midst had been long no- 
ticed. The complaint was older than the 
Reformation, and it was not arrested by 
it. The poet Spenser, after the Desmond 
rebellion, advocated the suppression of 
Irish insurrections by starvation. His 
grandson, during the Commonwealth, was 
exiled and deprived of his estate as an 
Irish Papist. A large proportion of the 
rebels in 1641 were of English blood. The 
Cromwellians themselves who settled on 
the soil succumbed to the same influence. 
Treton, indeed, endeavoured to guard 
against the danger by stringent regula- 
tions against the intermarriage of his sol- 
diers with the Irish; but although there 
were some few who, like the hero of a 
Cromwellian poem, 


*¢ rather than turne 
From English principles would sooner burne, 
And rather than marrie an Irish wife 
Would batchellers remain for terme of life,”’ 


this heroism was not common, and forty 
years after the settlement had taken place. 
it was already a complaint that great num- 
bers of the children of Oliver’s soldiers 
were unable to speak a word of English.* 
If the Irish Protestants during the period 
of the penal laws did not throw off their 
religion, they at least came gradually to 
look with a rare tolerance on their Cath- 
olic countrymen. The spirit of an age 


* Prende t, ‘‘Cromwellian Settlement of Ire- 
land,” pp. 261-266. 
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which was peculiarly adverse to religious 
bigotry; the lowering of the theological 
temperament which always follows when 
there are many nominal conversions for 
thesake of entering a profession or retain- 
ing a property ; the national feeling which 
gradually drew Catholics and Protestants 
together in a common cause; and lastly, the 
effects of socidl intercourse and of a social 
temperament, gradually assuaged the bit- 
terness of sect. During the struggle 
about Wood’s half-pence, Primate Boulter 
noticed that it “had avery unhappy in- 
fluence on the state of Ireland by bringing 
on intimacies between Papists and Jaco- 
bites and the Whigs.” As early as 1725 a 
clergyman named Synge preached a very 
remarkable sermon before the Irish House 
of Commons fn favour of toleration, and 
received the thanks of the House. Dur- 
ing the whole period of tie penal laws a 
large amount of property was preserved 
to Catholics by being nominally trans- 
ferred to Protestant friends; and we be- 
lieve there is no single instance on record 
of the trust being betrayed. In the latter 
half of the eighteenth century it is absolute- 
ly certain that the Protestant public opinion 
of Ireland was far more tolerant towards 
the Catholics than Protestant opinion in 
England. This very interesting and very 
important historical fact is established by 
the most emphatic contemporary testi- 
monies and by the irrefutable evidence of 
facts. The first attempt to remove some 
of the most iniquitous of the English penal 
laws was sufficient to create a fierce agi- 
tation throughout the length and breadth 
of England and Scotland: Most of the 
Provincial Synods in Scotland protested 
against the toleration of Catholics: Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh were convulsed with 
riots; Corresponding Societies multiplied 
over the whole of England; the House of 
Commons was besieged by a mob of 20,- 
000 men. London for several days was in 
the hands of an infuriated populace: the 
gaols were broken open; Catholic chapels 
were destroyed; the houses of the chief 
advocates of the measure of relief were 
burned to the ground, and more than 300 
ersons were shot in, the streets. In Ire- 
and, the relaxation of the penal laws had 
already begun, and in the very year of 
the Lord George Gordon riots the Prot- 
estant Volunteers unanimously passed a 
resolution expressing their gratification 
at that relaxation, and soon after they ad- 
mitted Catholics to their ranks. A few 
years later, the Irish Protestant Parlia- 
ment, without any serious difficulty, with- 
out creating the smallest disturbance in 
LIVING AGE. VoL. I. 26 
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the country, carried a series of measures 
of which it may be truly said that, in the 
existing condition of English public opin- 
ion, they would have been impossible in 
England without a revolution. It threw 
open to the Catholics the magistracy, the 
jury-box, and the degrees in the Universi- 
ty. It conferred upon them a substantial 
amount of real political power by grant- 
ing them the elective franchise; and it 
would certainly have completed the work 
of emancipation but for the opposition of 
Pitt and the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam. 
To writers of the school of Mr. Froude 
these facts may be an evidence of the 
“progress to anarchy.” To those who 
really value religious and political liberty 
they will appear in a very different light. 

It is certain, too, that in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century the relation of 
classes improved. Mr. Froude is very bit- 
ter against the Irish landlords, and espe- 
cially the smaller landlords. We do not 
dispute the general resemblance of the 
picture he draws, but we imagine it is 
greatly over-coloured. Such writers as 
Sir Jonah Barrington are not trustworthy 
guides to an historian. The Irish landlords 
no doubt drank, fought duels, exceeded 
their means, lived reckless, idle, and sport- 
ing lives; but whatever may haye been 
the case with individuals, or even with 
particular districts, they usually secured 
the devoted attachment of their tenants. 
In many ways they were lawless, violent, 
and arbitrary; but the simple fact that the 
greater part of the land of Ireland was let 
on long leases, at rents so low that there 
were usually several middlemen between 
the owner and the occupier of the soil, 
shows that, as a class, they were not grasp- 
ing or avaricious. Considering how vivid 
the memory of the confiscations still was, 
it is surprising to find so deep an attach- 
ment as undoubtedly subsisted between 
the resident landlord and his dependants. 
Some really high and commanding quali- 
ties must have existed among men who or- 
ganized such a movement as that of the 
Volunteers, and who supplied that large 
amount of brilliant talent which, toward: 
the close of the century, adorned the Par- 
liament of Ireland. 

That very considerable exertions were 
made to improve the material condition of 
the country Mr. Froude freely admits. 
Arthur Young declared, on his visit to Ire- 
land, that the roads were, on the whole, 
decidedly superior to those in England. 
Bogs were drained, public works of many 
kinds were encouraged, and an admirable 
system of inland navigation was eatab- 
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lished. Country seats: grew up, which, if 
inferior to the historic mansions of the 
great English nobles, might at least bear a 
fair comparison with those of the Conti- 
nent. An edifice which is even now second 
to no work of Grecian architecture in the 
kingdom was erected for the Parliament, 
and Trinity College assumed something of 
its present imposing proportions. As long 
as the trade and industry of Ireland were 
crushed by disabling laws no great pros- 
perity was possible; but the first steps 
were energetically taken, and when the 
arms of the Volunteers emancipated the 
Irish trade, material well-being rapidly and 
instantaneously increased. 

There were, no doubt, dark shadows to 
the picture, the darkest being the steady 
appropriation by the Government of the 
patronage and resources of the country to 
the purpose of corrupting its representa- 
tives. Enough, however, has been said to 
show that according to all ordinary stand- 
ards of comparison the movement was 
steadily upwards. In Mr. Froude’s judg- 
ment, however, it was a movement of de- 
cline. The volume before us is chiefly de- 
voted to three periods of Irish history. 
The first is the Cromwellian period, when 
the religion of the Irish was absolutely 
suppressed, when their land was confiscat- 
ed, when: the greater part of the nation 
was driven into exile, and when their 

riests were treated as felons. This, in 

r. Fronde’s opinion, is the ideal period, 
when Ireland was governed according to 
God’s law and to true principles. The 
second period is that which followed the 
Revolution. The foolish humanity of 
William, the vacillation or tolerance of 
Ministers and Parliament, made it a period 
incomparably inferior to the other, though 
even it was not without its distinctive mer- 
its. The last period was that when the 
penal laws were abrogated, when every 
man was suffered to worship as he pleased, 
when the division of classes was weakened, 
and when a national spirit began to show 
itself in the Irish Protestants. This, in 
Mr. Froude’s judgment, is the period of 
anarchy, and at the opening stages of this 
period he draws the present volume to its 
close. 

It is with deep and sincere regret that 
we have been compelled to write as we 
have done about this work. It is a work 
which we believe can hardly fail to injure 
the reputation of its author. We yield to 








no one in admiration of the many great 
and splendid qualities which Mr. Froude 
has brought to the study of history. It 
would be mere impertinence to speak at 
length of his wide research, of his pure, 
noble, and graceful eloquence, of that con- 
summate artistic skill with which he has 
portrayed so many subtle characters, and 
has invested so many of the most barren 
periods of history with all the colour of 
romance. We cannot but regard it as a 
real national calamity that gifts so rare and 
so transcendent should be allied with an 
inveterate passion for paradox, and espe- 
cially for moral paradox, and should be 
disfigured by so much partiality, intoler- 
ance, and intemperance. In the present 
condition of public opinion in Ireland, ata 
time when there is some hope that ancient 
animosities may slowly subside under the 
influence of the great legislative measures 
of the last few years, the most ordinary 
patriotism should counsel great caution 
and moderation in treating of the confis- 
cations and of the massacres of the past. 
No-such spirit has been shown by Mr. 
Froude. With a recklessuess of conse- 
quences that cannot be too deeply de- 
plored, with a studied offensiveness of 
language that can only be intended to irri- 
tate and insult, he has thrown a new brand 
of discord into the smouldering embers of 
Irish discontent. His work will be re- 
ceived with ill-concealed delight by all who 
desire to maintain disloyalty in Ireland, 
and by all who envy the position of Eng- 
land in the world. What can be more 
mischievous than that every rebel newspa- 
per should have the right to circulate 
among the Irish people whole pages from 
one of the most popular of English writers 
in favour of the extirpation of their reli- 
gion and the destruction of all their liber- 
ties? What can be more deplorable than 
that every foreign critic who declaims up- 
on the selfishness of England should be 
able to assert, on the authority of one. of 
the foremost names in contemporary liter- 
ature, that the English government in Ire- 
land can only be rightly maintained and 
justified by the repudiation of all those 
principles of civil and religious liberty 
which it is the glory of Eugland to have 
first introduced into her constitution, and 
which for many generations it has been 
her great mission to sustain and to propa- 
gate throughout the world ? 
W. E. I. Lecxy. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE “ DORCHLAUCHTING ” OF 
FRITZ REUTER. 


Five hours earlier than his Highness 
held his levee on the following morning, 
the two sisters held their levee, and Stin- 
ing, at least, with a heavy heart. Ah, with 
what a joyful heart she usually sat down 
to her work; how quickly she threaded 
her needle; how the stitches flew after 
each other on the white linen, as if they 
were the light footprints of a merry wan- 
derer ; and how gladly she threw a glance 
out of the window when she stopped to 
wax her thread, and rejoiced in the morn- 
ing sun, which shone for the world, even 
though her little chamber were gloomy! 
And when the little birds in the old linden 
tree struck up their morning song to greet 
the new day, she sang her morning song 
also, but gently, very gently, lest she 
should disturb the rest of her old father, 
who slept near by. So it had been every 
morning; and if at evening her heart was 
heavy with care and longing, in the silent 
darkness of night came the angel who 
brings a message from our Lord to weary 
hands and faithful hearts, and he softly 
pressed her eyelids together, and poured 
into her heart the hope which shone from 
her bright eyes in the morning. But this 
night the angel did not come to close her 
eyes; they were heavy and sad with wak- 
ing and weeping; she sought vainly for 
the eye of her needle, and the merry wan- 
derer crept sadly forward, and often 
stopped because of the rain that fell upon 
his white foot-path. 

Diirten also had not slept; but she had 
arrived at a sort of conclusion in her 
thoughts, and although this conclusion 
was not so firm but that here and there 
some unmanageable features would in- 
trude, yet she had asure conviction that 
upon the chief element of this conclusion 
she could safely rely, — that is, if he would 
allow himself to be pushed, —and that 
was the Conrector. And he must let him- 
self be pushed; she had pushed him so 
often that he could not be rusty; and if 
she were to apply a little oil 

“ Good-morning, Stining,” said she, as 
she entered her sister’s door about half- 
past ten o’clock. “I could not come 
sooner, for I had everything to do first; 
but now he is at school.” 

“ Ah, Diirten, I am feeling very sad.” 

“That I can readily believe. I do not 
feel quite right myself; I did not sleep 
well last night, but I am getting over it. 
I feel quite differently this morning.” 








“ Ah, yes, I dare say; it is a beautifuF 
morning.” 

“Yes, but that isn’t the reason ; I would 
rather it looked like a storm.” 

“Like astorm! What good can astorm 
do us?” 

“Much, Stining, much! And if you 
thiuk as I do, you will pray the Lord to’ 
send us a fearful storm to-day, and not be: 
sparing of thunder and lightning.” 

“* But, good heavens, Diirten! why do’ 
you want a thunder-storm ? ” 

“ To set Halsband free.” 

“ Ah, Diirten, how you talk! What has’ 
Halsband to do with a thunder-storm ?” 

“ He need not make it, and it need not: 
beat in at his windows. No, itis only that’ 
Serene Highness may know how an anxious 
man feels. What! —does he think he can’ 
command everything? We have not got: 
so far as that! The Lord has not en- 
trusted Serene Highness with the control! 
of the storms, and so far as I can see, it: 
looks as if He intended to keep that busi- 
ness in His owa hands.” 

“ Yes, Diirten ; but Halsband vag 

“Hear me out, Stining! I am coming 
to that. See,— when a storm is coming 
up, Serene Highness trembles with fear, 
and he learns to recognize the hand of the 
Lord. And then he becomes very gracious, 
and on account of his terror he sends for 
the Herr Conrector, whom he considers’ 
the most intelligent man in the city, at: 
least in weather matters, — in money mat- 
ters Hofrath Altmann may be more so, — 
and then they do all sorts of wonderful 
tricks together, and in that way his High- 
ness seeks for comfort; and then, in his 
distress, he cannot refuse the Conrector 
any favor. ‘Ihat was the way we got the 
two cords of beech-wood, and if he should 
ask him to set Halsband free a 

“ Ah, Diirten, do you think he would?” 

“He might, Stining; I have persuaded 
him to do harder things; but this is my 
business. Your business is to pray for a 
good, hard thunder-storm. Unless he is 
in distress, his Highness will do nothing.” 

With that she went away, but put her 
head in at the window to say: “The flies 
stick dreadfully, and it is sultry enough, 
and there are little clouds rising in the 
West. I believe we shall get one; but keep 
on praying all the same; it can do no 
harm, at-any rate.” 

How Diirten Holzen intended to pro- 
cure a petition for Halsband, from the 
Herr Conrector, was her own affair, and 
we need not trouble ourselves about it. 
Time wili reveal it. But she was so well 
informed about his Highness’s terror of 
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thunder-storms, because of late years she 
had often seen the Herr Conrector going 
to the palace, often with a little vexation ; 
but he always came back laughing and 
jesting. 

His Serene Highness was Duke by the 
race of God; but he did not understand 
is title to mean that the grace of God had 

made him Duke. On the contrary, in the 
winter, when there were no thunder- 
storms, or in fair weather in summer, he 
was very nearly of the opinion that his 
ducal grace was as independent and sig- 
nificant as the grace of God itself. [He did 
not learn that in Gripswold, but in France. 
He jooked upon himself, therefore, in fine 
weather, as a sort of minor deity, all-pow- 
erful in his little realm. But our Lord 
disturbs the lofty tree, that it may not 
grow up to heaven, and He so ordered it 
that his Highness was often reminded of 
his humanity ; for instance, when the treas- 
ury was empty and Schultsch would give 
him no biscuits, or when there was a storm 
in the air and his limbs began to tremble. 
If the first was the case, Hofrath Altmann 
was sent for; if the second, the Herr Con- 
rector, with his pitch-and-rosin box under 
his arm and the fox-brush in his hand, took 
his way across the market-place, the lackey 
who had summoned him following with a 


couple of bottles, and Diirten bringing up 
the rear with the rest of the apparatus in 


a basket. In the very sanctum sanctorum 
of his Highness, in his private cabinet, 
preparations were made and all was prop- 
erly exhibited: little balls of clder-pith 
were attracted and repelled, little paper 
poppet danced upon the pitch-and-rosin 
ox; the Herr Conrector put Rand upon 
a three-legged stool, which was supported 
by bottles, and filled with a substance 
which nobody could see, until his hair stood 
on end like swine’s bristles, and his face 
looked like ahedge-hog. Then he went up 
to Rand and touched his nose with the 
knuckle of his finger, and sparks came from 
it, and his Highness did the same, and then 
laughed at Rand’s comical expression. And 
at one time his Highness gave‘orders that 
the apothecary’s machine should be brought 
over, and the Conrector filled a bottle from 
it, and asked his Highness if he would like 
to see alittle lightning, —just a very little, 
— in the room, and his Highness thought- 
lessly said, “ Yes,”’ and got such a flash that 
he almost screamed, and gave orders that 
the thing should never be brought into his 
resence again. Of all these things his 
ighness understood nothing at all, — the 
Herr Conrector said to himself: because 
of his natural capacities; — Rand said: 
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because of his natural fear, —and he or- 
dered the Conrector, by virtue of his of- 
fice as reigning sovereign, that he should 
take care that there were no more thun- 
der-storms. When the Conrector said that 
he could not do that, his Highness demand- 
ed that he should be protected from the 
lightning. The Conrector infermed him that 
the only protection was in lightning-rods ; 
and when he had clearly explained them, 
his Highness had them put up on ail the 
chimneys and corners of the palace roof, 
and they stand there to this day, and have 
done some good; for, since that time, the 
lightning struck Baker Schultz’s pig-pen, 
and it was burnt to the ground; but the 
palace stands there still. 

At first these precautions gave his High- 
ness a little rest; but, in time, various mis- 
givings arose in his mind lest his sacred 
person might not be sufficiently protected ; 
for he had the princely feeling that he, of 
all others, ought to be placed in perfect 
security. 

So he asked advice of the Conrector, but 
the latter did not know what to recom- 
mend. He knew, to be sure, that iron and 
other metals attract the lightning, and 
glass and sealing-wax and silk repel it; 
but how to construct from these a protec- 
tive armor for the ducal person he could 
not imagine. 

“So,” said his Highness, “ you think if 
a man could sit in a glass ball, he would 
not be struck by lightning ? ” 

“ Yes,’’? said the Conrector, “ possibly 
not, but he would certainly be suffocated.” 

That was not agreeable to the gracious 
Herr, so he gave up the idea of enclosing 
himself in glass; but sealing-wax? How 
would that answer? But that wasn’t 
quite the thing, either. He could have 
his body covered with red wax,— black 
would not do, because of the looks, — but 
it would wear off, and to have himself 
fresh lacquered and dried every morn- 
ing would be too great an inconvenience. 
So. silk !— But he wore that already, down 
to his shoes, and if that were a protection, 
then all his terrors were needless. He 
occupied himself a long time with these 
deliberations, and during the last winter 
at Nigen-Strelitz he had arrived at a con- 
clusion and invented something. He had 
brought his invention with him, and in- 
tended to surprise the Conrector with it. 
And on this very day he succeeded com- 
pletely in doing so. 

Diirten also had her designs upon the 
Herr Conrector this morning ; but she had 
no thought of a surprise. On the con- 
trary, she intended to make gradual ap- 
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as. until, by slow degrees, she should 
ave prepared him for her request. But 
she found it a difficult matter; for, as he 
sat at the dinner table, he looked so cross, 
and gazed away over the dishes and Diir- 
ten herself out of the window, as if there 
were something special to be seen there. 
At first Diirten thought of the Soltmann, 
and she looked round. No, it wasn’t that, 
—she was not to be seen. 

“It is very hot to-day,” said she. 

“Hm!” answered the Conrector. 

“Yes; and the old flies stick so.” 

“Hin!’? was the reply. “Saturday, 
Sunday, —” 

“ No, to-day is Friday; that is, for peo- 
ple who do not get strokes; but I believe 
we shall have something to-day — we shall 
get a thunder-storm.” 

“ Saturday, Sunday,” continued the Con- 
rector, quietly; “the sixteenth, that will 
be a week from “Tuesday, — that will be 
the Tuesday after Whitsuntide.” 

“No,” said Diirten, “it doesn’t last till 
then; the time is out a week from to-day. 
His Highness has settled it.” 

“Diirten,” said the Conrector, “ what 
are you talking about? What has his 
Highness to do with the matter? It be- 
longs to the Chancery.” 

“The Chancery? But the Court must 
examine a man first; and he can make his 
defence before they can put him in prison.” 

“$o they will; but in prison? In pris- 
on? No; the Prussians are not so stupid 
as that.” ° 

“ Herr Conrector, what —— 

“Eh, Diirten, there is no help for it. 
the second feast day I must travel.” 

“ Travel!’ cried Diirten, dropping her 
fork; for in the five years that she had 
lived with the. Herr Conrector she had 
never heard that word, and no neighbor 
had ever told her of the Conrector’s tak- 
ing a journey. 

“No, Herr,” said she, “if Halsband is 
locked up till the Day of Judgment, I 
should not think of asking you to take a 
journey on his account. No, I only 
thought if there should be a thunder-storm 
to-day ——-” 

“Eh, what has a thunder-storm to-day 
to do with my journey. — for I must go to 
Strelitz a week from Tuesday, — and why 
do you mix in Halsband with. my bread- 
and-butter and Madeira? ” 

“ Qh, thal is it?” said Diirten; and now 
she told her story without more ado. 

« Ab, that is what you meant!” said the 
Conrector, and then told her that he had 
been summoned to the last term on the 
Tuesday in Whitsun week. 


” 


On 
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So it is, when two persons are looking 
for each other, and each goes his own way, 
they will never find each other until it oc- 
curs to one of them to standstill. Diirten 
did so. 

“ Herr Conrector,” said she, “I am very 
foolish and very wicked also. I have been 
employing pretences and roundabout ways 
to persuade you toa good deed ; as if that 
were necessary with aman who is as full 
of virtue and kindness as a donkey is of 
gray hairs, and as full of wisdom asa Dan- 
ish horse, that comes into the house three 
days before it rains. Herr, I want you to 
deliver my poor sister and my‘old father 
from misfortune ; for you see, if it comes 
out that Halsband has been in prison, and 
his Highness does not pronounce him free 
from all blame, they will not take him into 
the cooper’s trade when he is dismissed 
from his service asrunner. And what will 
become of my pdor Stining then? Ah, 
and she has no idea herself how bad it 
would be for her! ” 

She had her hands folded, and looked 
so sadly and earnestly in the Conrector’s 
eyes, and her own eyes were brimming 
with tears. “How pretty Diirten looks 
to-day!” thought the Conrector. “ And 
what a lovely expression on her face!” 

“Eh, Diirten,” said he, laying his hand 
upon her fulded hands, and pressing them 
gently, “perhaps we can manage it. When 
we have a thunder-storm his Highness is 
always very gracious. He may release 
Halsband in his graciousness; but to pro- 
nounce him free from all blame, —if he 
does that, he must take the blame on him- 
self, and that is too much to expect from 
his Highness.” 

“Yes, but it was his own fault. How 
could the poor man be to blame, because 
the Broda Piichter tuok him for a crazy 
man ?” 

“Very true, Diirten, very true!” said 
the Conrector, and he stood up and laid 
his hand on her head. “ Well, we will see 
what can be done.’’ 

Diirten sat still for a moment with folded 
hands, then rose softly, and, with a deep 
sigh. left the ronm. 

“Remarkable!” said the Conrector to 
himself, as he sat in his arm-chair, “very 
remarkable! She has been here now for 
five years, and then she was five years 
younger; but I never, in all that time, saw 
her look so lovely. Hin. that comes from 
her looking at me in such a wistful way, — 
she never had anything to ask of me be- 
fore, — this time she was only asking for 
her sister. I believe she could be awfully 
fond of aperson. Hm, hm! I believe there 
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is something in Diirten; there is some- 
thing quite peculiar about her.” 

As the Herr Conrector started for his 
school he was in a very cheerful mood, and 
his scholars would have had a good time 
if Kunst had not met him on the way. and, 
with a laughing face and a very singular 
expression, taken off his hat, looked at 
him from top to toe, and remarked, as if 
to himself: “So, Tuesday-week in Nigen- 
Strelitz.”’ 

No one must infer that Kunst was a 
double-distilled rascal, or a quarrelsome 
fellow who could not get his fill of mis- 
chief, and so coveted the gold-headed cane 
of the Conrector;—oh no! Kunst was 
only a jester, of the kind of which one may 
always find one or two in every little town 
in eur region, who carry their jests to ex- 
tremes, and ride their hobbies till they have 
broken their backs. Kunst’s chief amuse- 
ment lay in making people anxious and un- 
easy, and as, on Christinas Eve, the cane 
had furnished him an opportunity, he 
mounted his hobby directly, and rode it 
till it was lame. The Conrector was well 
acquainted with*this characteristic of his 
brother-in-law, and so long as he himself 
was not in the game, but only other peo- 
ple, he found notuing remarkable in it, and 
could even laugh at it when it was not too 
bad; but now, when it touched himself, he 
did not see the joke. His brother in-law’s 
tricks appeared to him the meanest of 
strategies, and his greeting, this afternoon, 
like the Satanic smile of the Fiend when 
he has a poor soul fast in his clutches. His 
cheerful mood had vanished. In its place, 
Vexation sat upon his features and twisted 
his old friendly face till it looked as if the 
spitefullest of flies were crawling over it 
during his afternoon nap; and when he 
reached the porch of the school-house, the 
picture which met his eyes was not one 
calculated to restore his good humor. 

Pagel Zarnewitz had brought, from 
home, sausage and pickled goose, and had 
not shared them with his friend, Karl Bent- 
wisch. He had derided him as a stingy 
fellow, and from hard words they fell to 
harder blows, and now Karl Bentwiseh lay 
undermost, and Pagel Zarnewitz was. on 
top. and pounded at Karl Bentwisch’s face 
as if he were fighting for a wager. and Karl 
Bentwisch had Pagel Zarnewitz’s nose and 
face in both hands, kneading them as a 
baker’s apprentice kneads dough, and cry- 
ing: “ You think you have the tiger; but 
the tiger has you!” 

“ And now he has you both!” cried the 
Conrector; and he pulled them to their 
feet with a few deserved blows. As he 
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entered the school-room he had the pleas- 
ant surprise of seeing a Roman cavalry 
fight in full progress, which his beloved 
pupils had got up in honor of Titus Livius, 
and probably as a pleasure to himself, and 
in which they were making as great an 
uproar as if they had been real Roman 
knights and real horses. This was, doubt- 
less, a very bright idea on the part of the 
boys; but for the quiet which is suited to 
a school-room, and for the pacification of 
a master who has been annoyed on the 
street and provoked in the vestibule, it was 
not so desirable. 

The Herr Conrector sat down on his 
platforin, opened his Homer, and when the 
noise had subsided in some degree, he be- 
gan, very angrily : 

“Now, listen to me, you rascals! I 
think you intended to give me a repre- 
sentation of the Trojan war, and the bat- 
tles before the walls of Ilium ; and the idea 
is not a bad one, if you were not too stu- 
pid to carry it out. What! Does this 
scuffing siguify the contest for the ships? 
Then let me tell you, they had no horses 
there except those before the war-chariots, 
and if Karl Bentwisch and Pagel Zarne- 
witz imagine that they are imitating Hec- 
tor and Achilles, I will only say that these 
two did not tear each other’s jackets and 
trousers, or scratch each other’s faces, — 
just see how the donkey bleeds! —no, 
that affair was very differently conducted. 
You must learn something first, you 
rogues, and then you can play at being 
heroes! We have come to that fine pas- 
sage where Hector bids adieu to his wife 
Andromache, and she admonishes him ; but 
you are not worthy to read anything so 
beautiful! Karl Wendt, you rascal, stop 
your talking, or you shall come and stand 
here, on my platform, and J’U/ talk to you. 
Langnickel, begin! ”’ 

Langnivkel cleared his throat, and 
punched his neighbors right and left with 
his elbows, as if to say: * Help me, boys, 
—I am in great distress!” 

* Come,” said the Conrector, “ go ahead! 
Aamove — what does that mean?” 

* Ah, thou monster!” said Langnickel, 
looking doubrfully at the Conrector to see 
how he would take it. 

“TI think you are the monster, yourself. 
The next, goon! ”’ said the Conrector, indi- 
cating Karl Siemssen. “ Come, Karl! Yes, 
that is not an easy word; but what do you 
call a fellow who can do more than an or- 
dinary man? Ad ,r._d—,d—” 

“ A donkey,” ventured Karl, in his em- 
barrassment. 

“Notexactly. One might say that in 
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joke, but do you think Hector’s wife is in 
a joking mood here? No, she is scolding 
him: ‘Thou devil of a feilow!’ she says, 
‘bridle thy wrath,’ says she. ‘ Have you 
no pity for your poor little boy,’ —she 


means her little Astyanax whom she has, 
on her arm,—‘and for me, poor wretch,’|a horror of work. It-was not his custom 


says she,‘whom you will soon leave a 
widow! For how long will this last?’ 
she says, ‘ for the Arciaians will rush upon 
thee and slay thee, and what shall I have 
but anguish, when I sit alone, without 
thee ?’ she says. 
translate the whole of Homer to you. Go 
on, Karl Siemssen!” he cried; but jast 
then the door opened, and one of his High- 
ness’s lackeys entered, saying: 

“Herr Conrector, his Serene Highness 
wants to know if we shall have a thunder- 
‘shower to-day ?” 

By this time the Conrector’s patience 
was completely exhausted. He turned 
round spitefully upon the man, and ex- 
claimed: 

“Yes; tell his Serene Highness we shall 
have seven!” 

“ What, —seven ?” asked the lackey, in 
astonishment, and as he went out of the 
room, the Conrector called after him: 

“Yes, seven! We shall have seven!” 

Here I might quote a brave old rhyme: 


** Sturgt in Fallen auf die Uhr, 
Und zerbricht zwei Reihen Zabne, 
Blinder Eifer schadet nur.’’* 


The Herr Conrector was in such blind 
anger that he forgot Diirten’s entreaties, 
and wanted only to astound his Highness 
with his seven thunder-storms, so that he 
might leave him in peace ; but he had reck- 
oned without his host. There were really 
‘seven thunder-storms that -evening, one 
after another; and through his prophecy 
and his wonderful knowledge of the 
weather, he rose so high in the estimation 
of his Highness that be was sent for in 
every storm through the suminer, and be- 
came as necessary to his Highness as his 
daily bread, and must always sit with him 
and drive away his terrors, as a rat-catcher 
drives away rats. So; blind anger does 
nothing but harm. 

The first recitation was over, and the 
second began; this was translating the 
Bucolics of Virgil. The Herr Conrector 
had, meanwhile, taken a glance at the 
‘weather, and now knew for certain that 
there was astorm coming up. His schol- 
ars looked in his face, and also knew for 


* “Stumbled and fell against the clock, 
And knocked out two rows of teeth, 
Blind anger does nothing but harm.” 


Come. I believe I should | 
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certain that there would be a storm; ‘but 
they could rot tell for certain whom it 
would strike. All were still as mice in:‘the 
class; each had a secret fear, and was in 
this respect like a little Serene Highness, 
Pagel Zarnewitz doubly so, for he had also 


to prepare himself, and he always relied, 
in case of distress, upon his friend, Karl 
Bentwisch, who sat behind him and whis- 
pered in his ear. This answered very well, 
for Pagel had the good fortune to be nat- 
urally a stammerer, so it could not be won- 
dered at if his translations came out by 
jerks, a few drops at atime. But now he 
had quarrelled with his good angel, and 
the good angel was a malicious scamp, and 
when Pagel was called upon to translate, 
and leaned backward as far as possible, — 
and that was a good ways, for he had been 
placed in the Conrector’s class propter 
barbam et staturam, —as a signal of dis- 
tress, it shot through Karl Bentwisch's 
head that now he could avenge himself 
finely for his drubbing. 

“ Come, shall we read a little? ” said the 
Conrector, and Pagel began to stammer : 


** Pastores edera crescentam ornate poétam 
Arcades, invidia rumpantur et ilia Codro,” 


“ Scan it,”said the Conrector ; “ perhaps 
it will go smoother, then.” 

So Pagel scanned it. Well, when a 
stammerer tries to scan, he makes rather 
sorry work of it. Pagel got through it, 
but drops of anguish stood on his forehead. 

“ So, now translate it.” 

This was worse yet. But Pagel began, 
and the beginning was easy. “ Pastores, 
— the shepherds; edera,— edere, to eat, 
ate,” went through his head; “the shep- 
herds ate,” said he aloud. The Conrector 
looked up and said: “ No, wait a little! 
Look further ! ” 

“Crescentem, eh, that comes later;” 
thought Pagel; “ ornatus — adorned, po- 
éta — the poet, — with the adorned poet,” 
said he aloud; the Conrector arose from 
his seat. 

Pagel’s Latin was now at anend. He 
stretched as far back as he could, and that 
rogue of a Karl Bentwisch whispered to 
him: “the round sausage.” “ The round 
sausage,” said Pagel, aloud. The Conrec- 


‘tor bit his lips, and stared at®Pagel, as if 


he were some strange beast, and he had 
paid his sixpence for the show. 

“ Also the savory pickled goose,” whis- 
pered Karl. “Also the savory pickled 
goose,” said Pagel aloud, and as all the 
boys began to titter, he became suddenly 
conscious that he had made some great 
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blunder, and yet! Sausage and pickled 
goose belonged together, and it was a nice 
dish. The Conrector laughed too, but it 
was a peculiar sort of laughter; it seemed 
to rise in him by fits and starts, and it ex- 
tended to his right arm, which was raised 
aloft, book in hand: 

“Now, just tell me, you rascal, what 
word here means pickled goose?” 

Well, if the Conrector did not know, 
certainly Pagel did not; he wrinkled up 
his forehead, and looked half-defiantly, 
half-anxiously, at. the Conrector, as if he 
would say: “ What more do you want? 
Pickled goose! Isn’t that good enough 
for you?” And in his thoughts he ran 
over with the. greatest rapidity ‘all the 
smoked meats he could remember, as if 
his head were a smoke-house, to find some- 
thing nicer for the Conrector than pickled 
goose: but the Conrector’s arm grew more 
threatening, and the storm would certainly 
have burst upon Pagel, if his Serene High- 
ness had not sent another lackey. He en- 
tered the door at this moment. 

“Herr Conrector, his Serene Highness 
bids me say you must come to him; there 
is a fearful storm coming up.” 

“ Tell his Highness,” began the Conrec- 
tor, angrily,—‘“to send for his grand- 
mother,” he was going to say, but he con- 
trolled himself, and said : 

“T must finish my school first; then I 
will go.” 

So he finished his school, and when he 
went home in ill-humor, and Diirten said 
to him, “ Herr, Serene Highness has sent,” 
he threw his books down angrily on the 
table, and said : 

“TI know it; it appears I am expected to 
comfort all the old women in Nigen-Bram- 
borg in their troubles.” 

“Herr Conrector!” said Diirten, look- 
ing at him surprised and timidly, and then 
letting her head drop. 

“What? No, Diirten,no! How could 
I mean you? You are no old woman; 
you are a young, capable girl. No, I mean 
his Highness.” 

“Ah, Herr, do go to him! 
Stining 

“Indeed I will. I have been so vexed 
by the boys and by Kunst, and that old 
law-suit sticks in my head, and how it will 
come out --—” 

“Herr Conrector, it will come out right. 
Help me about Halsband, and [ will help 
you through the law-suit. No devil and 
no Kunst shall harm you. I have made 
secret inquiries, —I name no names, — 
Karst will give it up. Just do as I tell 
you.” 


My poor 
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And she talked him into another humor, 
not by whining compassion, but earnestly 
and intelligently ; and he let her gather up 
his apparatus, the pitch-and-rosin box and 
_ fox-brush, and all the rest, saying to 

er: 

“Tsn’t it ludicrous, how I sleep with all 
this machinery in my room, as if it were 
some sort of witchcraft, and yet it is a per- 
fectly simple, natural business?” 

Diirten would scarcely believe that un- 
til the Conrector explained it to her, and 
showed her some of his experiments, and 
then she understood very quickly, and did 
them after him, and the Counrector’s old, 
honest schoolmaster’s soul was so rejoiced 
over his intelligent pupil, that it was only 
after the lapse of two hours, and with the 
first thunder clap, that he set out. laughing 
and joking, for the palace. This time 
Diirten carried the box and the fox-brush, 
for now she understood the whole business. 


CHAPTER IX. 


His Serene Highness in distress. — IJis Highness as 
a canary bird in a cage. the Conrectoras the magi- 
cian who has bewitched him. — How the Conrec- 
tor became angry and talked seriously to his High- 
ness. — How his Highness will hear nothing of 
Schultsch, but is willing to release the runner. — 
Mamesell Soltmann throws Stining and Durten into 

reat anxiety. and is rudely dismissed by Durten 
n consequence. — Frau Schultz comes with joyful 
news, but does not succeed in telling it.— ‘The 
Conrector comforts Stining and kisses her. — Dur- 
ten dreams of kissing; Baker Schulrsch of his 
Highness, how he dances up to the knees in cross- 
buns and rolls, and Krischan plays the organ. 


MEANWHILE, things had been going on 
badly at the palace. His Highness wan- 
dered through his apartments with as pale 
a face as if he were the restless chost of 
the late Heinrich von Dreieiken; the lack- 
eys stood in corners or against the walls, 
silent and anxious as the players when 
Lady Macbeth walks in her sleep and 
washes her hands ; the Kammerjunker von 
Kniippelsdorp locked, with his own hands, 
all the doors and windows, and Rand went 
about on tiptoe, looking as if some one 
had hit him a blow on the mouth. 

“Rand,” said his Highness, in a half- 
whisper, * the smoke attracts the lightning. 
Are the fires out everywhere?” 

“Yes, Serene Highness, only in the 
kitchen, — we have not had dinner yet.” 

“We will have no dinner to-day; the 
fire must be extinguished.” 

“Yes, Serene Highness; but ”” be- 
gan Rand, who was not inclined to fast, 
even in a thunder-storm. 

“Tt shall be!” exclaimed his Highness, 
so forcibly that he was alarmed at him- 
self. “There must be no ringing of the 
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bells, either; the sound may attract it,’’ 
he added in a lower tone. 

“The sound, Serene Highness?” 

“Donkey! I—lTIonly said it may attract 
it!” whispered his Highness, angrily. 

“Hm!” said Rand to himself, looking 
out of the window with one eye; “ we are 
rough now; the storm hasn’t got here yet; 
by-and-bye we shall be much more civil.” 

“Good heavens!” said his Highness, 
anxiously, “ where can the Conrector be ?” 

“Eh, what can the Conrector do? He 
cannot *3 

“He shall, though, he can! Take off 
my shoe-buckles ! — Metal attracts it. Is 
everything ready in my cabinet ?”’ 

“Yes,” muttered Rand, with his face 
downward as he loosened the buckles. 
“We have set up the whole contrivance 
there, and Hartwig, the joiner, says it looks 
like a bird-cage.” 

“Good heavens! where —do you hear? 
do you hear? —there it is already! — 
where can the Conrector be? I will go 
to my cabinet. Send for the Conrector! 
But don’t run so —don’t run so! It will 
draw the lightning. Ach, Du lieber Gott!” 
said he, really sick with fear, “and I am 
talking so ioud!” 

The lackey met the Conrector in the 
market-place. By his Highness’s direc- 
tions the door was opened for him, just a 
crack, that no draught might enter, and 
the Conrector squeezed in with his fox- 
brush and the rest of his apparatus. He 
was conducted to his Highness’s cabinet, 
and there he saw something which, at first, 
quite upset his gravity. He stood stock 
stiil in the door for a moment, looking into 
the cabinet ; but suddenly he burst intoa 
strange, loud laughter. 
is this? Don’t be offended, Serene High- 
ness, don’t be offended ; but what is this ? ” 

And Rand laughed too, and said: 

“Yes, you may well ask!” 

I am not sure but that I too should 
have forgotten all respect, if I had seen 
what the Conrector saw. In the middle 
of the room was a platform supported by 
bottle-necks, and upon it asort of sum- 
mer-house composed eatirely of windows, 
reaching to the oor and surmounted by a 
canopy of light-blue siik, like an umbreila 
for sixteen people, and in this contrivance 
was seated his distressed Highness, upon 
an arm-chair,in a yellow silk dressing- 
gown, with a green silk night-cap on his 
head, and shoes on his feet that were lac- 
quered with red sealing-wax. He looked, 





for all the world, like a fine canary bird 
with a green cap, which one has put into! 
a cage that he may sing; and he might 





“What the devil} 
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have begun to sing now, if he had only 
been in a better humor. As it was, he 
would have sung the Conrector a fine song 
to pay for his laughter, — and he had al- 
ready a rod in pickle for him, on account 
of his contemplated marriage with the 
Soltmann or Diirten Holzen, or some other 
pleasant Nigen-Bramborg lady, — if a sud- 
den flash had not interrupted the ducal 
song. 

“* What a stupid ” he began; then 
came the lightning, and he clapped a silk 
handkerchief to hiseyes. “ Ach, Du lieber 
Got!” and he peeped out from behind 
the handkerchief and listened to the thun- 
der, and when it came he stopped his ears, 
and cried again: “ Ach, Du lieber Gott!” 

The Conrector had stopped laughing, 
and was looking at the bird-cage on all 
sides, and his Highness regarded him very 
anxiously, and at last inquired : 

“ Well, what do you think? Will itan- 
swer? Glass, silk,’”—and he raised his 
foot, — “ and here is sealing-wax, too; and 
nothing made of metal inside.” 

“ Yes,” said the Conrector, “ it ought to 
answer, Serene Highness; you have done 
what man can do; but —don’t be offended 
—the golden ducal coronet on the back 
of the chairin which you are sitting, — 
you have forgotten that.’’ 

*Didn’t I say so? Didn’t I say so? 
Rand, you donkey! Ach, Du _lieber 
Gott!’ —for there was another flash of 
lightning. *Blockhead! bring another 
chair. I want no dacal honors, for in such 
a storm as this, [am like an ordinary man. 
Ach, Du lieber Gott!””"—and he stopped 
his ears from the thunder, “ Isn’t it so, Con- 
rector?” 

The Conrector said, he believed it was; 
but the chair with the coronet might re- 
main; the coronet could be covered up 
for the time being, with a silken cloth. 
And as this was done, he had some singu- 
lar refiections how, in a similar manuver, 
the shining, golden ducal honor concealed 
itself, and drew humbly aside, before God’s 
words of thunder. 

“ Rand. go out and look at the weather! ” 
commanded his Highness. 

Rand did so, and returned, saying: 

“This one is gone by; but there is an- 
other coming up, and it looks very dan- 
gerous.” . 

“ Rand, bring a chair into my weather- 
temple, for the Conrector.” 

“Oh, Serene Highness,” said the Con- 
rector, “that is not necessary.” 

“Yet, it is necessary —it is necessary 
for me; but you cannot come in so, you 
would attract the lightning. Rand, bring 
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another silk dressing-gown and night-cap, 
and the red lacquered shoes!” 

The Conrector might excuse himself as 
he pleased, it did no good, and presently 
he stood there in a black night-cap and 
fiery-red dressing-gown and shoes; and he 
looked like a magiciau of the old times, 
who had bewitched an unfortunate prince 
into a canary bird, and shut him up in a 
glass cage; and it looked as if he might 
sit there forever, unless some beautiful 
fairy should release him with a sweet kiss 
on his bill. But his Highness had a fright- 
ful horror of kissing, and beautiful fairy 
there was none; for Rand, the only person 
present besides the magician, could not 
possibly have been mistaken for a beautiful 
fairy. 

When the old magician was seated by 
his enchanted victim, his Highness sent 
Rand away, for fear the perspiration of so 
many people might attract the lightning, 
but ordered him to put his head in at the 
door occasionally, and report the state of 
the weather. And Rand was very glad to 
be dismissed, for now he could run over 
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_ Schultz the baker’s, and drink strong 
eer. 

“What do you think, Conrector, —is 
this really safe ?” asked his Highness. 

“ Yes, so far as I understand ——” 

“ But is it entirely safe?” 

“Yes, Serene Highness, what man can 
do is done; but what are human contriv- 
ances against the will of God?” 

“That is just what I say!” cried his 
Highness. “Those stupid fellows, the 
joiner and the glazier, should have made 
it quite round, and they have made it with 
corners; corners always attract.” 

“ Do not blame the people! If the Lord 
pleased, he could destroy all Bramborg in 
a moment. Remember Sodom and Go- 
morrah ! ” 

: “ Ach, Du lieber Gott! Yes, I know, 


Here Rand stuck his head in at the door. 

“It is coming up again, and Baker 
Schultsch says ——” 

“ Blockhead! I will not hear what the 
impertinent woman says.” 

Rand retired. 





Tue Votcano or Mokvaweoweo. — This 
mountain, which we believe is in Hawaii, has 
lately been in a magnificent condition of explo- 
sive activity. A writer in the ‘ Pacific Com- 
mercial Advertiser ’’ thus describes his observa- 
tions, which, for lack of better ones — though 
they are exceedingly. graphic—we give our 
reulers, On ascending the mountain he watched 
steadily the grand fountain playing before him, 
and called frequently to his companions to note 
when some tall jet, rising far above the head of 
the main stream, would carry with it immense 
masses of white-hot glowing rock, which, as they 
fell and struck upon the black surface of the 
cooling lava, burst like meteors in a summer 
sky. As soon as he had reached the summit 
level of the mountain, he heard the muffled roar 
of the loug pent-up gases as they rushed out of 


the opening which their force had rent in the| 


basin’s sulid bed, And now that he was in full 
view of the grand display, his ears were filed 
with the mighty sound as of a heavy surf boom- 
ing in upon « level shore, while ever and anon a 
mingled crash and break of sound would call to 
mind the heavy rush of ponderous waves against 
the rocky cliffs that girt Hawaii. At night the 
jet looked loftier, and gizing intently into the 
fiery column with a good glass that he had, he 
could see the limpid sparkling upward jet rising 
with tremendous force from out an incandescent 
lake. Following up the glowing stream, he saw 





it arch itself and pour over as it were in one 
broad beautiful cascade. While the ascending 
stream was almost silvery in its intense bright- 
ness, the falling sheet was slightly dulled by 
cooling, and thus the two were ever rising, fall- 
ing, shooting up in brilliant jets, and showering 
down with mingled dashes of bright light and 
shooting spray, while in the lake out of which 
rose the fountain, and into which fell the fiery 
masses, danced and played a thousand mimic 
waves, and fiery foam swirled round and yound, © 
Upon its surface danced myriad jets an{l bub- 
bles, and from its edge flowed out the rivulets 
of lava, that in a tangled maze of lines covered 
all the lake. Popular Science Review. 


AT some future time the book containing the 
names of those inhabitants of Alsace and Lor- 
raine who have now formerly procliimed their 
wish to remain French subjects will possess a 
certain historical, or at least genealogical inter- 
est. The list, which by the terms of the treaty 
should already have been presented to the Ger- 
man Government, is said to comprise 380,000 
names, The Patrie states that 125 compositors 
have been employed on the work during the last 
three months, that it is being printed on seven 
presses, and that it will form a volume of 13,163 
pages. Pall Mall. 

















EMPEROR ALEXANDER AND THE POLICY OF RUSSIA. 


From The British Quarterly Review. 


THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER AND THE 
POLICY OF RUSSIA.* 


Tne autocrat of nearly eighty million 
of able-bodied subjects, alike docile and 
brave, who has also something like one- 
seventh of the territorial earth at his com- 
mand, would, under any circumstances, be 
an object of serious consideration. But 
when such an autocrat has spent seventeen 
years in civilizing his peasantry, in con- 
structing railroads, and in bringing his 
armies to the European standard of perfec- 
tion, he becomes quite a Deus ex machina 
to his neighbours; especially when these 
neizhbours are weakened by colossal war, 
and have to maintain distracting political 
and religious struggles. The central fig- 
ure of the recent Berlin conference 
seemed to the vast majority of people 
to be Prince Bismarck, or the Emperor 
Friedrich Wilhelm; but in reality they 
occupied but a secondary position, inas- 
much as they were utterly unable to un- 
dertake any important steps in European 
politics without the sanction of the neph- 
ew of the German Emperor. While 
Francis Joseph and Count Andrassy have 
first to think of what the various national- 
ities of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
would be likely to say to any given plan 
of action; and while Friedrich Wilhelm 
and Prince Bismarck are, to a certain ex- 
tent at least, compelled to consider the 
views prevailing in their docile Parliament, 
and in the nation, which has just lost some 
120,000 of its best men, while some 50,000 
more have been made invalids for life, no 
consideration of this sort can seriously 
affect the mind of Alexander. . What he 
may wish to-day the whole of his vast 
Empire can be made to wish to-morrow. 
And on that account alone he is incompar- 
ably stronger than either of his Imperial 
neighbours; nay. perhaps stronger than 
both of them taken together. This is 
known perfectly well at Berlin, as well as 
at Vienna and St. Petersburg, and conse- 
quently, while Prince Bismarck will have 
always full liberty to propose whatever he 


*(1.) The War with Turkey, and the breaking 
of of our Relations with the Western Powers in 1853 
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likes, he will get only that which the Czar 
may think it to his advantage to permit, 
and not an inch more. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the person of Alexander be- 
comes much more interesting than it would 
otherwise have been, since nearly all we 
shall have to see of European affairs, and 
perhaps a good deal of wkat we shall have 
to bear, will, to a certain extent, depend 
upon his individual disposition. Let us, 
therefore, see what sort of man he is, and 
what are his precedents. 

Alexander was born in April, 1818, and 
is now in his fifty-fifth year, although from 
his appearance one would scarcely judge 
him to be more than forty-five. When he 
was born, no one, probably, expected that 
he would be called one day to sit upon the 
throne of Russia, his father being but the 
third son of the murdered Czar, Paul I. 
But it soon became evident that this would 
be the case, inasmuch as Alexander the 
First (the Blessed, as he is usually called 
by the religious folk) remained childless, 
and his childless brother Constantine, then 
Viceroy of Poland, did not show any dis- 
position to assume the troublesome duties 
of a sovereign of an unsettled and dis- 
turbed Empire, which had scarcely begun 
to recover from an invasion and a subse- 
quent warabroad. He enjoyed at Warsaw 
all the advantages of wealth, pleasure, and 
love, as well as regal honours, and did not 
see the benefit of exchanging all these for 
a precarious throne at Petersburg — for 
very precarious it was then, and only an 
iron hand like that of Nicholas could have 
rendered it safe. Consequently, the more 
Alexander the First’s delicate constitution 
yielded to the influence of the fatal melan- 
choly which took possession of him almost 
immediately after his victorious return 
from Paris, where he was the chief agent 
in the Bourbon restoration, the more it 
became evident that Nicholas would be the 
likely and fit person to succeed him. He 
was known to be a man of strong will, he 
was married (his wife being the sister of 
the present Emperor of Germany. and a 
daughter of Friedrich Wilhelm III.), and 
he had already a son and a couple of 
daughters, securing to him an undisturbed 
succession. Thus, when one frosty winter 
morning of 1825, a courier arrived from 
Taganrog with the news of the sudden 
death of Alexander, who was suppo:ed to 
have taken poison in a fit of melancholy, 
Nicholas, who was left as Lieutenant of the 
Czar of Petersburg, found himself practi- 
cally the master of the situation; and a 
formal abdication on the part of Constan- 
tine, already lodged among the secret 
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State papers, made Nicholas legally the 
successor to his brother. A revolt broke 
out on the 14th of December, 1825, among 
several regiments of the guards, who re- 
fused to take the oath of allegiance; but 
Nicholas drowned tieir opposition in blood, 
hanged a good many of their leaders, exiled 
a still greater number to Siberia, and be- 
gan that reign of thirty years which the. 
defeat in the Crimea of his forces and his 
plans brought to an abrupt end. Nicho- 
las literally died of vexation at seeing to 
what results his brutal, despotic, and sol. 
dierlike system had brought the Empire. 

The young heir apparent, as well as the 
natioa, had to endure the unbearable tem- 
per of his father. Popular rumour says 
that Nicholas often whipped his children 
with his own hand, and the mild nature of 
his eldest son seems to have been the chief 
object of his anger. He treated him as a 
Liberal or Freethinker, utterly unfit for 
the part which was reserved to him, and it 
is said that on his death-bed, a few mo- 
ments before closing his mouth for ever, 
the ereat despot whispered pitifully, some- 
thin about “ poor constitutional Emperor.” 

Up to the year 1855, that is to say, for 
nearly thirty-seven years of his life, Alex- 
ander had no pglitical importance of any 
sort, either to himself or to his country. 
He was an aide-de-camp of the Emperor 
and nothing else, highly sympathetic to all 
who had anything to do with him, bat de- 
void of any influence whatever upon his 
father. At six years of age he was, in his 
mother’s arms, exposed on the balcony of 
the Paiace to the balls of revolted regi- 
ments, and he the next morning found 
himself heir apparent to the throne of the 
greatest empire in the world. As if with 
a view to show him what his tastes and in- 
clinations should be, Nicholas at once nomi- 
nated the child head-ataman of Cozacks, 
or in other words, chieftain of the most 
savage tribes of a half-savage country. 
From the age of ten his training and edu- 
cation were entrusted to a set of the most 
stern disciplinarians that could be found 
amon the officers of the guards — Gen- 
eral Zinovieff, his head tutor, remaining 
an object of terror for Alexander even 
after he had become a grown-up and mar- 
ried man. The only honest person among 
those surrounding the unlucky child was 
the geographer Arsenieff, his teacher in 
nearly all “ civil subjects,” a man of highly 
cultivated mind, who exercised but for a 
short time any influence on the Grand 
Duke, having been soon set aside as a Lib- 
eral, and left to die almost in poverty. 
Yet Alexander was growing just at the 
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time when the greatest poets and writers 
of Russia, like Poushkine, Lermontoff, and 
Gogol, were in their prime, and were all 
banished in distant provinces,.in order to 
prevent the poisonous influence of their 
liberalism and culture from reaching not 
only the Palace, but even the capital itself. 
At the age of twenty-three, Alexander was 
married to the Grand Duchess Mary of 
[Iesse-Darmstadt, daughter of the Grand 
Duke Louis II., then a remarkably pretty 
girl of 17, but now a thorough invalid, 
quite estranged from her people, residing 
the greater part of the year at the Palace 
of Livadia, on the eastern coast of the Cri- 
mea, the climate of that place apparentiy 
being the only one in which it is possible 
for her still to breathe. It was not until 
he had passed his thirtieth year that 
Alexander was allowed to take any impor- 
tant part in public life. Until that period 
he was a young man dressed in a colonel’s 
uniform, and following his father as his first 
aide-de-camp, wherever he went, at home or 
abroad, in the day-time, or at night, to see 
a fire, or to review a regiment. He had 
not even a house of his own, but lived with 
his wife, children, and household, under the 
same roof with his father and master. 
The death of his uncle, the Grand Duke 
Michael (fourth son of the Emperor Paul), 
produced some changes in the heir appar- 
ent’s position. Some of the posts oecupied 
by that rare specimen of brutality having 
been vacated by his death, were entrusted 
to Alexander, and amoung these was the 
superintendence of all the military colleges, 
in which he displayed a most beneficial ac- 
tivity. The changes which his mild na- 
ture introduced in the manner of treat- 
ment and training of the cadets, when 
compared with Michael’s régime, were so 
great that a good many people became 
quite alarmed lest discipline should com- 
pletely break down in the army. This . 
was, however, not the case, and Alexander 
became at once the object of worship 
among the younger generation of military 
men. We may as well advert here to a 
fact, which though very trifling, shows the 
kind of relations which the present Czar 
‘in his younger years established between’ 
himself and all those with whom he was 
brought into contact. 

The Russian cadets have a great weak- 
ness for smoking, and smoking was held in 
such abhorence by Nicholas, that—as 
many an English traveller in Russia will 
'still remember—any person, whatever 

his age and rank, was arrested by the 
‘police, if found smoking in the streets. 
‘Alexander, who was exceedingly fond of 
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cigurettes, hid himself from his father all 
his life long, when he wanted to have a 
smoke. Disregarding all the penalties, 
however, the cadets managed to smoke in 
their schools, and in one of them Alexander 
arrived one day at a momert when the 
rooms were full of tobaccosmoke. He did 
not seem to notice, however, what but a 
couple of years before would have been 
regarded as a crime very nearly approach- 
ing@high treason, and went quietly on with 
his inspection, when an alarm was suddenly 
raised, that the Emperor had arrived in 
the school’s courtyard. Alexander sud- 
denly turned to the boys who followed 
him, and said, “It smells of tobacco here 
very strongly; open quickly the windows; 
I will go down stairs and detain the Em- 

eror for a while.” And so he did; the 

mperor noticed nothing, and the Grand 
Duke Alexander became more than ever 
the idol of young men who are old officers 
now, but from whose memory the story 
seems not to have departed; at all events, 
the writer has had it repeated to him sev- 
eral times. 

The sympathies which Alexander evoked 
towards himself in those early years, by 
those little kindnes:es, were one of the 
elements of his subsequent success. When 
he began his reforms, though all the old 
nobility rose against him, none of them 
dared attempt anything against a sover- 
eign so strong with the young genera- 
tion, both in the army and outside of it. 
It is well known that only a few repre- 
sentatives of the Romanoff dynasty have 
died « natural death. Regicide was quite 
a matter of course up to the beginning of 
this century. It was always the work of 
the nobility and courtiers, and keeping in 
view the blows Alexander inflicted on 
both by the abolition of serfdom only, not 
to speak of other reforms, it becomes quite 
a matter for astonishment that ne has 
hitherto escaped the fate of so many of 
his predecessors. 

It must be said, however, that one of 
the strongest points of Alexander’s char- 
acter is his capacity of remaining appar- 
ently quite unconcerned when he is per- 
forming his greater achievements of home 
or foreign policy. He stays in his capital 
less than any of his predecessors. Jour- 
neys to the Crimea, to the Caucasus, are 
to him pleasure trips, without which he 
seeins unable to pass a few months. 
Friendly dinners with some of the com- 
panions of his youth, bear hunting, shoot- 
ing, and theatrical entertainments, are his 
habitual pastimes when he is at Peters- 
burg, or at any of its summer palaces. 
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He wins every one by his bonhomie. His 
father, so celebrated for the almost Spar- 
tan sobriety and plainness of his living in 
all respects, except his licentiousness, used 
to ridicule and persecute his son’s weakness 
for shooting and luxurious living. 

The slightest, most imperceptible breach 
of regulation in military uniform by an 
officer, often led to cashiering under Nich- 
olas; while almost the first thing Alex- 
ander did on ascending the throne was to 
allow smoking everywhere, and to make 
the military dress as comfortable and easy 
as possible. Nicholas used to interfere 
with the smallest detail of every law or 
rule to be introduced, and even the work- 
ing of existing laws was not left alone 
by him. The humblest civil or military 
officer wishing to marry was bound to 
write a petition to his Majesty; the small- 
est sentence of a provincial tribune had to 
be submitted to his approval; and the 
grand master of the police was daily to re- 
port, in person, every trifling accident or 
fire that took place in the city. Alex- 
ander put an end to almost all these ab- 
surdities as soon as the nevessary show of 
reverence to the memory of his father in 
any way allowed it. We initiated the 
greatest reform with more quickness and 
ease than his father showed in dismissing 
a second-rate official. When he had made 
up his mind to introduce a reform of any 
sort, he wrote, or rather ordered to be 
written (for in respect of writing father 
and son were equally unskilful), a kind of 
manifesto, appointing a special committee 
for the purpose of studying the question, 
and seemed to care no more about the 
matter. ._The committee, usually com- 
posed of an equal number of representa- 
tives of the new and the old réqime, sat for 
months and months until they arrived at 
the conclusions which suited him. They 
were locked up like a jury, until they 
agreed to recommend or formulate his 
own suggestion. If they quarrelicd too 
much, he would simply send them an or- 
der to be quicker, or would fix a date by 
which the work was to be completed. He 
would listen just as patiently to all argu- 
ments of the old Nicholas party, as to 
those of the more liberal school of new 
statesmen; but he would never give up 
the main point, notwithstanding all the 
fearful prospects of revolution which the 
retrogrades used to point out to bim. 
When he really saw, as in the case of Po- 
land, or of radical conspiracies, that some 
little danger was to be apprehended, he 
would fora short time assume an appar- 
ently more Nicholas-like attitude; but in 
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a few months the work was again re- 
sumed, and the reform carried out all the 
same. Having. no Parliament, and being 
deprived of the services of openly-ex- 
pressed public opinion, he managed to get 
nearly everything that institutions of that 
kind usually give/to a sovereign, and, per- 
haps, even more, for nothing was lost or 
misrepresented by party struggles. He 
had, of course, nothing to invent, the ideas 
of all his reforms having been long since 
thoroughly elaborated in Europe. Conse- 
quently, taking a given principle of legisla- 
tion, he had only to order its adaptation to 
the conditions of his country. ‘There 
could be no discussion whether trial by 
jury was a good thing, or serfdom a bad 
institution. All that was wanted, since he 
had made up his mind in favour of a prin- 
ciple established abroad, was to Russify 
it, so to speak, and he could therefore 
quietiy go on with his dinners, shootings, 
and travellings, when he had once ap- 
pointed a commission in which the new 
and the old interests were pretty equally 
represented. It is scarcely probable that, 
as a man, he would ever have proved capa- 
ble of the doings of a Peter the Great, or 
a Catherine the Great. He has, probably, 
neither the genius nor the strength of 
will of either of those sovereigns. But it 
is almost just as certain that neither of 
those two sovereigns would have answered 
so well as he the requirement of the time. 
They would, probably, have attempted to 
do everything themselves, and would nev- 
er have been able to realize the half of 
what he has done by merely ordering a 
thing, and quietly waiting until it is prop- 
erly worked out by a little special parlia- 
ment elected for the speecial occasion; 
meanwhile enjoying himself as best he 
could, or indulging in those occasional fits 
of melancholy in which he seems to re- 
semble his uncle Alexander, and which 
lead people to apprehend a fatal softening 
of his brain. 

In matters of foreign politics, the course 
of Russia during the present reign has 
been almost as much attributed to Prince 
Gortsclhakoff as the success of Prussia was 
attributed to Bismarck, or that of Italy to 
Cavour. Butif we judge by the skill in 
home diplomacy which Alexander has 
always displayed, we shall be scarcely jus- 
tified in attributing to him the somewhat 
indifferent parts which Friedrich Wilhelm 
and Victor Emmanuel have undoubtedly 
played. The celebrated policy of recueille- 
ment after the’ Crimean war, followed by 
the stern: di’regard of every one at the 
time of the Polish insurrection, looks much 
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{more like the act of a man of Alexander’s 
type than that of a shrewd and higkly pol- 
ished, but sanguine and nervous diplomat- 
ist of Prince Gortschakoff’s stamp. The 
revision of the Black Sea treaty was per- 
haps more the Chancellor’s idea, and it 
was undoubtedly his work, as also were 
the celebrated notes on the Polish ques 
tion. But by the creation of the Black 
Sea Navigation Company, and the pay- 
ment to it of fabulous sub-idies since the 
close of the Crimean war, the Emperor, 
otherwise little interfering with commer- 
cial affairs, has shown a firm intention 
quietly to regain his power in the South. 
At all events, the tact which he displays 
in managing individuals around him would 
fairly imply an equal ability in transac- 
tions with those a little more distant. We 
have no reason to believe that a man who 
has been so skilful in subduing all his op- 
ponents at home, beginning with his own 
brother Constantine, and ending with fac- 
totums of his father, like the old General 
Ignatieff (whose son is now carrying out 
Alexander’s plans at Constantinople), 
would be unable to determine for himself 
the proper way of dealing with Lord Rus- 
sell, Earl Granville, Prince Bismarck, or 
any other European statesman. Prince 
Gortschakoff probably does not influence 
Alexander’s resolution in matters of for- 
eign policy more than the celebrated Ros- 
towzeff did in the matter of the emanci- 
pation of the serfs, or than Valoueff did in 
a series of minor internal reforms. Ros- 
towzeff died long before his work was 
finished, without in any way causing it to 
go on less rapidly or persistently on that 
account. Valoueff was dismissed several 
years ago, and reforms have not dimin- 
ished since. The same thing might have 
happened with the foreign policy of Rus- 
sia. The finish of its details, and the skill 
and clever arrogance of its despatches, re- 
veal the hand of the celebrated Chancel- 
lor; but there is great reason to believe 
the apparently lazy and comfort-loving 
Czar has at all times had much to do with 
the main ideas involved in it; and the sup- 
position would be a mistaken one that the 
festivities, compliments, or military re- 
views at Berlin have been able to divert 
him from any of the ideas which he is ap- 
parently so slow in generating, but which 
take so firm a possession of his head when 
they once got inside of it. 

Happily for Russia, as well as for Eu- 
rope, the present Czar has not inherited 
any of the unpleasant characteristics of 
his father. He is a despot no doubt, but 





an exceedingly good-natured one. The 
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high-handed treatment of Poland will be 
the only stain upon his reign, and even 
that stain must be attributed more to the 
miserable influence of his surroundings 
than to his personal disposition. He was 
just beginning to introduce various liberal 
reforms into Russia when the Polish in- 
surrection broke out. The retrograde 
party, full of anger against him, but not 
daring openly to show that anger, attempt- 
ed to frighten him by saying that the out- 
break in Poland was only the beginning 
of an outbreak in Russia, and that in 
neither of those countries were the people 
in stch a state as to admit of any change 
of administration from the manner in 
which they had been governed under his 
father. This was the chief reason why 
Alexander treated unhappy Poland so mer- 
cilessly. He wanted to give a warning to 
his Russian provinces. In addition to this 
must not be forgotten the influence of the 
traditional policy of the Romanoffs with 
regard to the Polish nation, and the in- 
tense personal dislike Alexander seems 
always to have felt towards Poles and 
Jews. It is true, also, that during his 
reign, blood has been profusely shed in 
the Caucasus and in Central Asia; but 
this was not war to his mind; it was mere 
suppression of rebellion, and a subjection 
of wild tribes troubling the peaceful pop- 
ulation of the distant frontiers of his em- 
pire. The Czar has sent troops to Poland, 
the Caucasus, or Bokhara, much in the 
same matter-of-course fashion as our own 
Government would send additional police- 
men to a town disturbed by Mr. Murphy’s 
preachings, or might order a couple of 
regiments to Belfast, pending the anniver- 
sary of the Battle of the Boyne. Up to 
the present moment, war, conquest, inva- 
sion, in the proper sense of those words, 
seem never to have crossed the mind of 
Alexander. Even the weakness for play- 
ing at soldiers, which has always been so 
obvious in the Romanoff dynasty, and 
which might have been increased by the 
admixture of Hohenzollern blood in the 
veins of its contemporary representatives, 
is by no means pre-eminent in him. It is 
true that he is constantly holding military 
reviews, and is never to be seen by his 
subjects otherwise than in military garb; 
but there is something intensely civilian 
about him even when he is galloping on 
horseback, in a Cozack’s or hussar’s uni- 
form, along the front of an army several 
corps strong. Every inch of his father 
was a stiff, brutal, cuirassier sergeant- 
major. Every inch of Alexander is a 
well-bred nobleman, very rich, very good- 












natured, affectionate to his children, fond 
of a good dinner, of shooting and hunting, 
an:l of making every one comfortable, as 
long as he is permitted the pleasure of 
feeling that he is doing it voluntarily. He 
has had plenty of opportunities for giving 
wind to his warlike spirit if he had it and 
wished to do so. But he was never seen 
either in Asia, or in Hungary in 1849, or 
on the Danube and in the Crimeain 1854 
and 1855. The only time he took an actu- 
al part in a war was some twenty-five 
years ago, on the Caucasus, where he was 
sent for a few weeks, by his father, “to 
smell powder,” where he behaved very 
bravely under the bullets of the Tscherk- 
esses, and where he gained the highest 
military distinction of a subaltern officer 
in Russia—the little white cross of St. 
George. Since that time, as well as prior 
to it, all the wars he has been personally 
engaged in were of that harmless and 
peaceful autumnai character which, under 
the auspices of Mr. Cardwell, have been 
so much encouraged in this country for 
the last two years. 

The notions prevailing in England con- 


cerning the traditional policy of Russia . 


with reference to Asia and Turkey may 
cause the reader to think that we are draw- 
ing here too peaceful a picture of Czar Al 

exander. But we would by no means com- 
mit ourselves to saying that, should circum- 
stances favour him, Alexander would not be 
prepared for the occupation of Constantino- 
ple, or for the opening of a military high 
road to India. All we wish to point out is, 
that up to the present, this sovereign, who is 
already somewhat advanced in. age, and 
has held power for nearly twenty years, 
has never shown any craving for conquest 
or military glory. His whole being has 
seemed always to be that of a philan- 
thropic-despotic statesman, blended with a 
bon vivant, and a good family father; but 
he has never given evidence of the slightcst 
disposition of a rapacious soldier, or of an 
ambitious general. The final conquest of 
the Caucasus by Alexander’s most intimate 
personal friend, Prince Bariatinsky, was 
merely the natural issue of a struggle 
which began long before Alexander was 
born; while his conquests in Central Asia 
were made — however strange such a 
statement may seem —almost in spite of 
him. As we shall show it presently, Alex- 
ander has affirmed unceasingly that he 
wanted only to secure a safe journey for 
Russian caravans ou their way to Bokhara 
and Khiva, and to “punish” the savage 
tribes attacking such caravans. -But when- 
ever a protecting and chastising expedition 
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of that sort has been sent out, its general 
and officers, anxious to distinguish them- 
selves, have gone on making conquests on 
their own account; and Alexarder has dis- 
missed several of them for having made 
“too many co::;quests.” So little, indeed, 
has he seemed ever to have cared for new 
annexations of territory, that murmurs on 
the part of a good many of his subjects 
were often to be heard against his indif- 
ference in such matters, and every Russian 
patriot was equally puzzled at seeing how 
little the Czar thought of the plot of terri- 
tory he had to lose ou the Danube at the 
close of the Crimean war, and at reading 
afew years ago the startling and unex- 
pected order to sell the Russian possessions 
in America. 

But while granting all this, we must not 
overlook the fact, that hitherto circum- 
stances have to a considerable extent con- 
tributed towards the pacific character of 
the policy of Alexander. The disasters 
brought upon the throne which he inher- 
ited in 1855 naturally implied long years 
of what has been so appropriately called 
by Prince Gortschakoff a recueillement. 
Everything had to be reformed, from a 
worthless army, and a corrupt administra- 
tion of justice, to ruined finances, and an 
ignorant bureaucracy. The position of 
Russia then was incomparably worse than 
the position of France is now, for France 
is rich, well cultivated, comparatively small 
in the extent of her territory. and is cov- 
ered with railways; while Russia had only 
paper for money, no manufactures, scarcely 
any agriculture, no railways, and scarcely 
any practicable roads, over a territory of 
some eight millions of square miles. The 
task the new Czar had before him was not 
only a hard but a gigantic one; and re- 
venge upon Europe, or any idea, of regular 
conquests or wars, was, of course, quite 
out of the question, except in that inciden- 
tal way in which they were carried on in 
Asia and the Caucasus, where an army of 
a few thousand savages, recruited mainly 
on the very spot where war was to be car- 
ried on, was for many years fighting, disci- 
plining, and civilizing fifty times that 
amount of still more savage savages. Al- 
exander did only what circumstances forced 
hi:n to do. He set to at the peaceful work 
of reforms, and carried them on with a 
skill, tact, and above all with an ease, 
which have not yet been sufficiently appre- 
ciated, but which will some day excite the 
wonder of those who are able to grasp the 
magnitude of the task performed within 
the short ‘period of seventeen years, and 
which can find its explanation only in the 
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wonderful aptitudes and capacities of the 
Russian race, and in the endless wealth of 
the Russian soil. In less than twenty 
years an amount of work has been per- 
formed, corresponding to what has takena 
century in other countries. Go to any 
large Russian town you like, and you will 
find a railroad ready to carry you to and 
fro, or about to be ready to do so; a jury 
sitting to try the criminal, who was but a 
few years ago at the mercy of a corrupted 
official; a municipal council discussing its 
local budget; and a copy of the transla- 
tions of Buckle, Darwin, Herbert Spencer, 
J. S. Mill, Tyndall, or Huxley, on the tabie 
of nearly every man of the very class 
which, before the Crimean war, was occu- 
pied only in hunting, drinking bad cham- 
pagne, and flogging the serfs to death. 
The usual difficulty for highly-gifted 
races, when about to emerge from a primi- 
tive to a civilized state of life, is to find a 
raler capable of giving them the first start, 
lonner le branle, as French people say. 
When so much has been done, the mon- 
strous block rolls of itself with a celerity 
which surprises everybody, and seriously 
frightens the man who initiated the move- 
ment, and which sometimes far exceeds all 
limits of reasonable speed. So it is with 
Russia. In 1856 the first reforms began, 
and in 1861 elements of ultra-radical rev- 
olution were already fermenting in nearly 
all towns in which a university or a first- 
class public school were to be found. Im- 
mediately upon that followed the Polish 
insurrection, which, together with the Rus- 
sian disturbances, naturally increased the 
amount of work the Government had on 
hand, and rendered it still more imperative 
for Alexander to give up all concern with 
foreign affairs. Then followed the death 
of the heir apparent just as he came of 
age, and was about to share thé labour of 
his father, having been as carefully edu- 
cated as any contemporary prince in Eu- 
rope. High praise must be given here to 
the Empress Maria, who, notwithstanding 
her strong tendency to bigotry (all the 
more strange in her that the Greek religion 
is not her own, but one imposed upon her 
by the law of the country). took always 
the greatest care that her children should 
be educated as, nearly up to the require- 
ments of the age as was in any way com- 
patible with their position as members of 
a reigning family. The late heir apparent, 
instead of having, like his father, stupid 
generals to train him, had all the best and 
most liberal professors of the university 
among his teachers; and the death of the 
young prince was not only a grief to Al- 
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exander Romanoff, but a positive practical 
loss to the Empire of Russia. The second 
son, quite unprepared for the position into 
which he was thus brought, had now to be 
educated and trained for it; the awkward 
task of marrying him to the bride of his 
brother was to be gone through; and the 
health of the Empress, wh'ch was never 
restored after the death of her son, was 
causing just then very serious apprehen- 
sions. It took Alexander about two years 
to get over all these family sorrows and 
difficulties, so that he scarcely heard the 
distant reports of the guns of Sadowa. 
Otherwise, if we are to believe that he is 
invariably stretching his hand towards the 
Sclavonian countries, he might have then 
found an opportunity of advantageously 
mixing himself up with the affairs of Eu- 
rope. Then came the two attempts upon 
his life, of which one at least, that of Pe- 
tersburg, must have only still more im- 
pressed him with the necessity of concen- 
trating his attention upon home affairs. 
So that practically it has been only during 
these last five years that he has hada more 
quiet time; and we must, of course, take 
this fact into account when estimating the 
personal character of a despotic and irre- 
sponsible sovereign, and trying to make 
out what sort of indication it offers as to 
his probable future political activity. As 
soon as he got a little rest, and saw an op- 
ortunity of regaining his power in the 

lack Sea without a chance of entangling 
himself in a war, he at once took full ad- 
vantage of it, and this with all the skill, 
ease, simplicity, and thoroughness which 
characterize almost all the doings of his 
reign. 

Briefly stated, there are two points in 
European politics which are supposed to 
be subjects of the constant pre-occupation 
and aim of the Czar, and to represent the 
alpha and omega of Russian diplomacy. 
These points are Constantinople and the 
Sclaves of Austria. That a hold upon the 
capital of the Sultan is a trad:tional aspi- 
ration of the court of St. Petersburg tliere 
cannot be the slightest doubt. Destruction 
of Poland, weakening of Austria, and res- 
urrection of the Byzantine Empire are, 
rightly or wrongly, considered by nine out 
of ten educated Russians to be the funda- 
mental interests of Russian policy. But 
to conclude from this that it is the present 
Emperor’s desire to annex the Austrian 
Sclaves to his Empire is more than rash. 
We would venture to assert that neither 
Alexander nor his successor, if he be an 
intelligent sovereign, would take the Aus- 
trian Sclaves if they were offered to him 
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on the part of all the European govern- 
ments united; and we would venture to 
do so on the following considerations : — 
Panslavism has never been, and will never 
be, favourably looked upon by the Russian 
Government, for, besides being very 
troublesome in itself, it has the weak point 
of easily producing other isms, like Ger- 
manism, Finlandism, and perhaps even 
Tartarism. Among the eighty millions of 
subjects of the Czar there are scarcely 
twenty-five millions of Russians, and even 
they, strictly speaking, are not Sclaves at 
all, but a mixture of Finns and Tartars. 
If the Government were to hoist to-day a 
Sclave flag, it would see to-morrow a Ger- 
man flag on the Baltic,a Polish flag in 
Warsaw, some separatist piece of calico in 
Finland, and by-and-by similar ones in the 
lands of the Tartars, the Georgians, the 
Armenians, the Kirghizes, and other tribes 
able to trace the existence of an independ- 
ent khan or prince in their past history. 
The conquest of Constantinople would lose 
all justification, for the Turks have cer- 
tainly as good a right to claim an inde- 
pendent national existence as any people 
in the world. Of all this the diplomacy 
of Petersburg is perfectly aware. But for 
many other reasons it does not care for 
the Austrian Sclaves. The so-called 
Sclaves are a very heterogeneous people, 
constan‘ly quarrelling among themselves. 
They have become accustomed to the rep- 
resentative form of government in Aus- 
tria, and would expect to have it still more 
developed—an expectation which the 
Czar is by no means likely to favour. 
Each tribe among them claims autonomy 
for itself, and this would clash with auto- 
cracy. They are poor, lazy, and unskilful 
in industry, and the Czar has quite enough 
of similar characters among his own folk. 
In fact, the only advantage their acquisi- 
tion would present to him is that Austria 
would be weakened pro tanfo. But she is 
just as much, if not more, weakened while 
the Sclaves are kept in a permanent state 
of fermentation. Never did the Czar him- 
self, or any of the high officials, commit 
themselves in any direct way towards the 
Sclaves, and they never will. But they 
allow literary men to write what they like 
on the subject of “the great future of the 
Sclavonians;” they allow private ethno- 
graphic exhibitions to take place at Mos- 
cow, and “ Sclavonian brothers ”’ to be in- 
vited by hundreds; they do not mind a 
monster concert of “ Sclavonic music” now 
and then. But they will not go an inch 
beyond that, and they would put a speedy 
stop even to these innocuous things if they 
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‘paw that-such private contributions to pol- 
ities were in any way detrimental to the 

reservation of peace or order in Russia. 

p to the present moment, however, Pan- 
Blavist sport among Russian subjects has 
proved only beneficial. It troubled Aus- 
tria; it gave occupation to many a patriot 
who would, perhaps, otherwise indulge in 
home politics ; it gave also some occupation 
to the Grand Duke Constantine, a clever 
and fidgetty man, strongly inclined to take 
the lead of the opposition and who has 
here a nice opportunity of harmlessly using 
his hours of leisure, and satisfying his 
tastes for unofficial politics. In all these 
respects the so-called Panslavist agitation 
was an advantage to the Czar’s Govern- 
ment, and it has made some use of it. 
But it has never taken anything like an 
active part in it, never in any way com- 
mitted itself; officially it has always ig- 
nored Panslavism, and has hardly spent a 
single rouble on any of those emissaries 
who are believed to be swarming all over 
the Sclavonian provinces of Austria; these 
are, all of them, voluntary contributors to 
Panslavism. As to Alexander himself, he 
never saw any of the Sclavonian countries, 
except froin the window of a railway car- 
riage, hardly ever spoke to any of the 


Sclavonian patriots, and certainly never 


paid them any compliments or showed 
them any attention. 

What we venture to assert here with 
reference to the Sclavonian policy of Rus- 
‘sia is matter of fact, more or less easily to 
be verified. Everything we could say on 
the Eastern question, on the other hand, 
would be a matter of conjecture. All that 
is known on this point is so vague and in- 
coherent as to preclude all reasonable con- 
clusion. A testament of Peter the Great 
on the policy Russia is bound to pursue in 
the East is supposed to exist, but no one, 
has seen this document; and even if it 
really exists, the suggestions of the clever 
despot must be utterly impracticable now. 
A more positive fact, though one almost 
equally remote, is the alliance concluded 
in 1783 between Catherine IL. of Russia 
and Joseph II. of Austria, for the conquest 
and partition of Turkey. Austria was to 
get the whole of Servia and Bosnia for her 
promise to assist the restoration of the By- 
vantine Empire. But twenty years later, 
when the Servians rose like one man and 
‘showed what they were capable of, and 
when war was raging ail over Europe, the 
alliance broke down. An Austrian arch- 
duchess, becoming the wife of Napoleon, 
finally showed to the descendants of Cath- 


‘erine that their interests in the East, far 
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from being identical with those of Austria, 
were diametrically opposed. Things have 
never changed since. In 1827, when Nich- 
olas attacked Turkey, only the friendship 
of Charles X. of France, and intimate family 


relations to the Court of Berlin, saved hit” 


from a formidable European alliance, 
headed by Austria. In 1853 the satne 
thing came up again, and General Fadéeff, 
the well-known writer on the wmilitary 
affairs of Russia and on the Eastern ques- 
tion, avows quite plainly what the position 
of his fatherland is with regard to any pos- 
sible plan the Government may entertain 
with reference to Turkey: 


**Tt is impossible for Russia to carry on a 
war on the Balkan peninsula without the per- 
mission of Austria, and that permission she can, 
under no circumstnnces, obtain. Look at the 
map. Russia can reach European Turkey only 
by one road — through the gate formed hy the 
south-east angle of the Carpathians and the 
mouth of the Danube: the key of that gate is 
in the hands of Austria. By crossing the Dan- 
ube, or even the Pruth, a Russian army would 
expose its rear to Austria. In this awkward 
position, the first threatening demonstration on 
the part of Austria would compel the army to 
beat a hasty retreat, as in 1854, The lower 
Danube is accessible only with an Austrian pass- 
port. In relation to Russia, the geographical 
position of European Turkey may be compared 
to a strong chest, of which Austria forms the 
lid; without lifting that lid it is impossible to 
get anything out of the chest. Russia has had 
sufficient experience of that. ... It was ru- 
moured in 1854 that Prince Paskevitch strongly 
represented to the late Emperor that, once re- 
solved on a war with Turkey, it was necessary, 
above ull, to prepare for a war with Austria, 
He affirmed that the Eastern question could be 
solved only at Vienna, not in Turkey. Events 
have proved the correctness of the views of the 
celebrated warrior.’’ 


General Fadéeff is no diplomatic author- 
ity. He is merely a superior officer of the 
état major, and is expressing his private 
opinion only. But the view taken here is 
sufficiently plausible to make us hope that 
as long as Austria has not been dismem- 
bered, and Prince Bismarck has not yet 
had the audacity to claim Francis Joseph’s 
eight millions of Germans, Russia, even if 
she were most anxious to invade Turkey, 
will be utterly unable to do so. 

‘There remains, of course, the possibility 
of an invasion by sea; but for this very 
adventurous enterprise a fleet is needed, 
and Russia has none in the Black Sea, 
and cannot have one worth speaking of 
much before the end of the present cen- 
tury. The “sick man’ can be expected 
to die only when the Austro-Hungarian 
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empire is reduced to a Magyar kingdom ;! Emperor Alexander has either-+o fine and 
Galicia, Poland, and Posen reconstituted! subtle a policy in the East as to defy all 


into the old kingdom of Poland; and the 
twenty odd millions of Austrian and Turk- 
ish Sclaves transformed into a confeder- 
ation under the leadership of the Russian 
Emperor, just as Bavarians, Hanoverians, 
and Saxons are now confederated under 
Friedrich Wilhelm. Towards anything 
of that kind Russia has not yet made a 
single step; and if we bear in mind the 
time and efforts it has cost Italy and Ger- 
many to arrive at a much more legitimate 
union, we can remain pretty confident that. 
whatever may be the testament of Peter 
and the intentions of Alexander, the va- 
rious Sclavonian tribes, unable to under- 
stand each other’s dialect, perfectly 
strange to the Russians, constantly quar- 
relling among themselves, poor, unskilled, 
and ignorant, will remain for long years 
to come an insurmountable obstruction on 
the high road from Petersburg to Con- 
stantinople. 

Had Alexander any prospect at all of 
either crowning himself with the Byzantine 
crown, or securing it to any of his proxi- 
mate successors, either he would have 
courted Austria, as Nicholas did in 1849, 
or else he would have stimulated those 
ideas which are usually agitated for years 
and years before an enterprise of this sort 
is waged. But until about five years ago, 
the very word Panslavism was prosecuted 
in Russia, and till 1868 there was not a 
single book allowed to be published on the 
Eastern question. General Kovalevsky 
was commissioned to the head-quarters of 
the Russian army in 1854, for the special 
purpose of writing a history of the war, 
and his book — notwithstanding it being 
almost void of politics —was kept back 
from publication for more than twelve 
years. General Fadéeff’s book followed it, 
and if we add to these two small works a 
short political preface of General Todle- 
ben to his purely military work on the 
siege of Sebastopol, we shall have nearly 
all that has yet appeared in Russia on a 
subject, with reference to which it would 
be clearly in her interest to spread a cer- 
tain’ set of ideas among the Russians, as 
well as among the Sclaves. It may be 
said that it was part of the policy of the 
Petersburg cabinet to keep everybody in 
the dark. But then there would have 
been a possibility of what is called stimu- 
lating the ideas without unveiling the 
4 of Government ; and on the other 

and, if such was the policy. there is no 
reason why it should not be persevered 
instill. Ina word, it seems to usthat the 





analysis, or that he has as yet had none at 
all, which would, of course, be by no 
means a guarantee that he will not have 
one as soon as the immense amount of 
work he has had to accomplish has some- 
what advanced. It would, however, be 
quite out of the scope of our short sketch - 
to speculate on any topics of this nature; 
and a few paragraphs more on Russian 
policy in Asiais all that space permits us. 
At no time has Central Asia so much pre- 
occupied the public mind both in England 
and in India as it does just now, and Gen- 
eral Romauoftsky’s book is a most welcome 
source of information on many points con- 
nected with this subject. The General 
has been commander-in-chief in that dis- 
tant region, and wrote his notes imme- 
diately after he had been recalled, and sole- 
ly with the view of giving to the Russian 
public a private account of what he had 
done. So that the book has the additional 
merit of not being a work composed with 
an eye towards making Europe believe 
what the Petersburg Government wishes. 
The advance of Russians into Central 
Asia began centuries ago, when the Czars 
of Moscow freed from the Tartar invasion, 
waated first to retaliate upon the expelled 
invaders, and afterwards to find markets 
for manufactures, which, being a very 
inferior quality, could not be sold in Eu- 
rope. In 1472, during the reign of John 
II. (or Ivan IL.) Perm was conquered, 
and the Czardom of Moscow, formerly 
bounded by the river Volga, was thus ex- 
tended to the Oural mountains. Durin 
the same reign Viatka was also Pcie 
and the north-eastern frontier of the Mus- 
covite dominions removed as far as Sibe- 
ria. During the reign of John IV., the 
Czardoms of Kazan and Astrakhan were 
annexed, and a common Cozack, of the 
name of Yermak, having, with some fol- 
lowers of his, taken possession of the 
greater part of Siberia, made a pres- 
ent of that vast territory tothe Czar At 
the same time some other Cozacks living 
along the Volga took possession of the . 
whole valley of the Oural river. The nat- 
ural wealth of the newly-conquered coun- 
tries, and the commercial advantages they 
presented, soon attracted into these re- 
gions a large number of adventurers, who 
settled in them; and towards the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, the Mus- 
covites held with a strong hand the whole 
of Siberia and the vast country of Oren- 
bourg, whence the conquest of Central 
Asia was to be carried on two centuries 
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later. The natural limits of the Empire 
under Peter the Great were the river 
Oural on the East of Russia, and the river 
Irtish on the South of Siberia. Beyond 
these two great rivers extend for many 
thousands of miles those monotonous wil- 
dernesses, which are called steppes, and 
the whole population of which consisted 
at that time of a few thousands of wan- 
dering savages called Kirhizes. These | 
tribes, when not fighting among them-| 
selves, united in attacks upon the Russian 
frontier settlements, and, as a matter of 
course, compelled the Russians to pursue 
them into the interior of the steppes. 
During these continued fights, some of 
the tribes submitted to the Russian rule, 
some remained unsubdued up to our own 
days. During two centuries no one could 
make out who was the real master of the 
endless tracts of land which separated the 
rich and fruitful Khanates of Central Asia 
from the banks of the Oural and the Ir- 
tish. A good deal of trade was carried 
on between these Khanates and the towns 
of Astrakhan and Orenbourg, but it was 
carried on chiefly by Bokhara merchants 
coming across the steppes, not by Russian 
merchants venturing abroad; for while 
the former managed to get safely with 
their, caravans through the wilderness, 


and to make a good bargain with the Mus- 
covites, the latter were always sure either 
‘to be robbed and killed in the steppes, or 
to be robbed and sold into bondage in the 


Khanates themselves. So great indeed 
was the desire of the Russians to get the 
silk and cotten of Bokhara and Khiva 
in exchange for such products as Musco- 
vite industry could offer, that the mer- 
chants of the Khanates trading in Russia 
were for nearly two centuries exempt 
from all taxes and duties, notwithstand- 
ing the bad treatment the Russian mer- 
chants underwent in the Khanates, and 
the heavy duties levied upon their wares. 
It was under the Emperor Nicholas that 
the first attempts to compel the Khanates 
to a fairer way of trading were made. 
But very little suecess was obtained, the 
expedition either being unable to reach 
the fertile countries beyond the Oxus, and 
returning without any result at all, or 
perishing as did the miserable expedition 
under Count Perofsky in 1839, under the 
combined influence of want of water and 
food, and of constant fights with the over- 
whelming forces of the Khans, and the 
hostile nomadic tribes. However, towards 
the end of the reign of Nicholas, the 
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ered as Russian territory; they were 
called Domains of the Kirhizes of Oren- 
burgh, and of the Kirhizes of Siberia re- 


| spectively, and some reliable outpost set- 


tlements were established not.only in the 
steppes, but even beyond them on the 
banks of Syr-Daria. Of these, Fort Per- 
ofsky, which was almost a fortress, was 
both the most distant and the most im- 
portant, since it enabled the Russians to 
launch a couple of steamers on the Aral 
Sea, and thence to navigate a portion of 
the Syr-Daria. That full security to the 
traders was still far from being established 
is clear, from the fact that now and then 
whole settlements were exterminated by 
the wandering tribes, and many of the 
fortified outposts regularly besieged by 
the united troops of the Khan of Khokand 
and the Emir of Bokhara. But the Rus- 
sian Government seemed to have quite 
made up its mind to secure the Central 
Asiatic market, and a special Committee 
appointed to investigate the state of af- 
fairs in the Asiatic dominions, in 1854, 
pronounced it absolutely necessary to 
“unite the new outpost line on the Syr- 
Daria with the advanced posts on the 
southern frontier of Siberia.” This reso- 
lution practically meant the erection of 
new fortified places further along the 
river of Syr-Daria to the foot of the moun- 
tains Tian-Shan and to the lake of Jssik- 
Kul, and was already approved by Nicho- 
las when the Crimean war broke out, and 
caused the Government to postpone all its 
projects in Asia. The new line which was 
to be occupied by the Russians not only 
offered them some safety from invasion, 
but secured them some fertile territories 
along the river, where their settlements 
could find at least some of the necessaries 
of life, the steppes being so barren and in- 
convenient for traffic, that every cwt. of 
flour cost in Fort Perofsky about one 
pound sterling more than it did in Astra- 
khan or Orenbourg, and every gun shot 
was calcalated to cost about thirty shil- 
lings. 

It was towards 1860 that the postponed 
project was resumed again, the first steps 
being taken from Siberia by the construc- 
tion of Forts Vernoe and Kastek, at the 
foot of Tian-Shan. Thence Colonel Zim- 
merman advanced in a westerly direction 
towards Syr-Daria with a force of some 
2,000 men, and took possession of the 
Khokand fortresses Pishpek and Tokmak. 
At the same time General Debou, with an- 
other couple of thousand men, advanced 





steppes beyond the rivers Oural and Ir- 
tish somehow or other came to be consid- 


along Syr-Daria eastwardly, and took pos- 
session of Yany Kourgan. Thus towards 
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the beginning of 1864 the two little de- 
tachments were at but a comparatively 
short distance from each other, and in June 
of that year the forces of General Debou, 
commanded by Colonel Verefkine, took 
the capital of Turkestan; while, about the 
same time, those of Colonel Zimmerman, 
commanded by Colonel Tsherniajeff, took 
the fort of Aouliet. The ends of the two 
lines were thus nearly joined, and in Octo- 
ber of the same year Colonel Tsherniajeff 
entered Tshekment as General command- 
ing the united detachments. But if it was 
easy to occupy all these places with very 
small forces, it turned out highly difficult 
tokeep them. The Khan of Khokand at 
once mustered considerable forces and at- 
tacked several of the Russian positions 
without obtaining any particular success ; 
out nevertheless he became so troublesome 
to General Tsherniajeff as to cause him to 
ask for reinforcements and for permission 
to attack Tashkend, so as to preclude the 
possibility of the Emir of Bokhara taking 
possession of it, and thus increasing his 

ower at the expense of the now weakened 
Shan of Khokand, a combination which 
was then, as he learned, in course of being 
realized. The Government refused him 

ermission to advance any further than 
I'shekment. but ordered some forces to be 
despatched for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the already conqueréd line. But as no 
reinforcements could be expected before 
the lapse of some fifteen months, and as 
the quickest exchange of despatches b-- 
tween the General and the Ministry at St. 
Petersburg required some eight or ten 
weeks, the General, long before the answer 
reached him, was compelled, by the im- 
pending attacks upon himself, to take the 
desperate step of advancing with the small 
forces he possessed, and in less than a 
month he had defeated the whole army of 
Alimkoula, and taken possession of seve- 
ral fortified places, besides the town of 
Tashkend itself, in the streets of which he 
had to fight for three days and three 
nights. Alimkoula having been killed, and 
the whole of his army dispersed, General 
Tsherniajeff might have now expected 
some rest, had not his anticipation concern- 
ing the Emir of Bokhara been only too 
well justified. Taking advantage of the 
defeat of his rival, the Emir of Bokhara 
invaded at once the territory of Kbokand, 
took possession of Khodjent, and assumed 
a warlike attitude towards the Russians. 
Tn October. an embassy sent by the Gene- 
ral to the Emir, was arrested, and this 
naturally led to open hostilities, in the 
course of which the Russian General had 
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some rather unsuccessful encounters with 
the numerous troops of the Emir, but he 
still managed to preserve both Tashkend 
and the fertile territory around it. 

As soon as the news of the conquests 
which the General had thus made on his 
own responsibility reached St. Petersburg, 
and the complications into which he had 
got with the Emir became known, he was 
recalled, and General Romanofsky was 
sent in his place with strict instructions 
not to make new conquests, but to estab- 
lish friendly commercial relations with the 
Khans, and to introduce some sort of reg- 
ular system of Government in the already 
acquired territories. It reads almost iike 
aromance when General Romanofsky de- 
scribes his arrival to take command of an 
“army” of some 3,000 soldiers strong, 
with no money, no provisions, and with the 
men exhausted to such an extent as to re- 
turn about thirty sick every day. On the 
other hand, at a distance of some fifty 
miles, at Oura-Tube, the Emir was muster- 
ing an army some 100,000 strong, with 
more than 100 guns. The General know- 
ing, however, that nothing was more fatal 
in dealing with Asiatic tribes than to show 
discouragement, entered at once on a 
couple of reconnoitring expeditions, during 
which he defeated the vanguard detach- 
ments of the Emir, and took something 
like 20,000 sheep, which allowed him to 
increase the rations of the triops, and thus 
toimprove theircondition. When so much 
had been attained, the General, believing 
that a sufficient impression on the Khan 
had been produced, once more renewed 
peaceful negotiations, asking the Emir to 
set at liberty the detained Embassy, to 
prohibit any attack upon Russian outposts, 
and to withdraw the bulk of his troops 
from the territory occupied by the Rus- 
sians. The Emir refused to comply with 
any of these demands. He would not lib- 
erate the prisoners, and he replied to Gen- 
eral Romanofsky that so far from with- 
drawing himself, he advised the General 
to retreat beyond Syr-Dariaif he did not 
wish to be annihilated together with his 
troops. At the same time attacks on the 
outposts were renewed by large parties of 
Bokhara cavalry, and Russian patrols and 
piquets were almost nightly beheaded, the 
heads being on these occasions invariably 
carried away, and the mutilated bodies 
left on the ground. Atthe same time the 
General learned that a great many agents 
of the Khan were spread all over the 
country occupied by the Russians, and 
were preparing a revolt, which was to 
break out at Tashkend, as well as in the 
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rear of the Russian troops, simultaneously | cluded, began to organize the administra- 
with the attack contemplated by the Emir.| tration of the newly-acquired territories. 
The position of the General became more | This was a most difficult task, not only be- 
and more critical, although some of the} cause of his not possessing the necessary 
promised reinforcement began already to | officers, but also because of the necessity 
arrive. Two steamers reached Tchinaz| of imposing taxes and duties which seem 
from the Aral Sea, bringing some troops| to be as unwillingly submitted to in Asia 
and other necessaries, and some small de-|as anywhere else. Besides, the Russian 
fachments arrived from Siberia. But they] policy has always been, when dealing with 
did not much increase the main forces of | Asiatic tribes, to free newly-conquered 
the General, for, besides the sickness of a| provinces for a certain time from all taxes, 
great many of his soldiers, he had con-| including even those they paid under their 
stantly to detach troops for garrison andj own rulers. This, of course, rendered the 
observation purposes in the newly occupied | new masters very popular at the outset, 
localities. In case of a defeat the General|and made their rule pretty secure. But 
was pretty sure to lose every soul of his} when the time to impose taxes and duties 
little army, for the nearest points offering| came, a revolt of the apparently quite 
any refuge were Fort Vernoe and Fort | pacified and subjugated population imme- 
Perofsky, both of which were over 500] diately broke out. The natural conse- 
miles distant. In his immediate rear he] quence of this peculiar policy repeated it- 
had but a treacherous population, con-| self in this iustance also. All the terri- 
quered, but ready to revolt. The main/ tories acquired between 1854 and 1833 re- 
body of his available army consisted of 14| mained exempted from nearly every kind 
companies of infantry, 500 Cossacks, 22} of taxation or contributions; and when 
guns, and a rocket battery, altogether} General Romanofsky received the intima- 
numbering about 3,000 men and 1,000] tion that he had no more money to expect 
horses. from Petersburg, and must begin to make 
In the beginning of May, 1856, the news | local means serve lo:al wants, it at once 
reacued the General that the Emir was| became more difficult to retain the new 
actually advancing upon him, and had al-| possessions than it had been to conquer 
ready reached Jrdjar. Notime was to be; them. Disturbances and refasals to pay 
lost. Tle made up his mind to meet him} taxes or to contribute to the mainten- 
half way; and, on the eighth of the same | ance of the troops arose on all sides, and 
month, managed somehow to rout thejthe clauses of peace prescribed from St. 
whole of the Khan’s army, to drive him in| Petersburg rendered the position still 
flight to Samarkand, his camp and no end| more difficult. An indemnity was to be 
of provisions and ammunition falling into| imposed upon the Emir, which he point 
the hands of the little Russian army, the} blank refused to pay, accepting the re- 
whole loss of which at that battle con-| maining conditions of peace, which con- 
sisted of twelve wounded men. The most) sisted mainly in the acknowledgment of 
important result of the Jrdjar victory was, : the new frontiers, in the reduction of du- 
however, the subsequent capture of Khod-| ties on Russian ware, and in the guarantee 
font. and of nearly the whole of the Syr-| of full security to Russian traders in the 
aria, as far as Namangan, one of the| Khanates. Keeping in view the agitation 
richest and most important districts the | which had already begun in the ocznpied 
Russians yet possessed. In addition to; provinces, and-the re-appearance of new 
this, the victory of General Romanofsky | agents of the Emir exciting people to re- 
seemed to have put a stop to any further, volt, bo) General Romanofs<y an: Gen- 
hostilities. At all events. the Emir, as; eral Krijanofsky (just then arrived at his 
well as the Khan of Khokand, sent out) new post as Lord Lieutenant of the Cen- 
embassies with assurances of their friendly | tral Asiatic dominions) thought they had 
dispositions, and all the prisoners detained | but one course to pursue, and that was to 
at Bokhara were released. The cupere lagen hostilities again. And so. in Ovto- 
of Khodjent was also most important from! ber of the same year, Oura-Tube and 
a strategical ,point of view, since it pre-! Djizak were taken, and the Russian out- 
cluded nearly all possibility of any joint| posts brought in the very walls of Samark- 
military action on the part of the two) and. 
Khanates. Highly satisfied with these re-} | Here concludes the account of General 
sults, General Romanofsky, while report-| Romanofsky’s eight months’ command. 
ing them to St. Petersburg, and asking for| In December of the same year he had to 
instructions as to the conditions upon! return to the capital, and about two years 
which peace with Bokhara was to be con-| later published the book we refer to, aud 
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which must be viewed much less in the 
light of memoirs or of a personal narrative 
than in the light of an unofficial defence of 
himself, against accusations of having madv 
unauthorized conquests, and having gener- 
ally disregarded the instructions seut from 
a committee in which War and Foreign 
Office clerks had to decide what was to be 
his proper line of action. That the Peters- 
burg Government was sincere in declaring 
itself unwilling to extend its dominions 
can scarcely be doubted. General Roman- 
ofsky quotes verbatim several despatches, 
refusing to sanction any further advance 
of troops, which, however, always arrived 
too late, when not only advances but ac- 
tual conquests had already been made. It 
may certainly be said that such despatches 
were mere mock instructions calculated 
to pacify European diplomacy; but we 
have reason to believe in the first place 
that the Russian Cabinet by no means 
cares so much about European Cabinets 
as is generally supposed — at all events, 
with reference to its Asiatic dealings: 
and in the second, that the fact of the 
Turkestan commander-in-chief having been 
persistently left without money as well as 
without troops, is the best proof that the 
instructions meant what they said. The 
constant change of the head officers is, 


perhaps, an additional fact in support of 


this theory. In fact, the Government 
seems to have been perfectly aware that 
conquered markets are much less advanta- 
geous than independent and friendly mar- 
kets, and it has been more anxious to in- 
spire these semi-savage Khanates with re- 
spectful feelings than actually to subdue 
them. In this respect the Times is per- 
fectly right in saying — 

**Tf the Russians have been obliged to use 
force, and if the use of force has ended in the 
occupation of more or less of the hostile terri- 
tory, this ought not to surprise Englishmen, in 
whose dealings with Asiatics precisely the same 
phenomenon has appeared. We began with a 
fort at Madras, and a factory on the Hooghly. 
Now we rule two hundred millions of human 
beings, yet there never was a time when con- 
quest was made for its own sake. There never 
was a time when [ndia directors and their ser- 
vants, when Ministers and Parliament, did not 
think we had too much. We conquered in spite 
of ourselves; we went spell-bound to greatness; 
the country fell to us us of necessity. This is 
not new, for the Romaa Empire itself was built 
up in this way. The Russian Gazette alleges 
that the dominion over the wild regions of Cen- 
tral Asia is falling to Russia after this manner, 
without any deliberate seeking on her part. The 
conclusion, of course, is that a tendency so deep 
and strong, and so independent of human will, 





must, be, fall of benefits for the world. ‘* Man- 
ifest destiny’ appears here, ag in the conflict 
between the Anglo-American and the Mexican 
or the [ndian, and it is certaiuly as grand an 
achievement to restore an Old World as to con- 
quer a New.’ — Times, Nov. 19, 1872. 


But where our contemporary erred was 
in never giving any matter of fact infor- 
mation concerning the Russian progresg 
in Asia, nor any adequate. estimate of its 
real importance for the outside world. All 
that has appeared in the Zimes on this 
subject for these last ten years, has been 
either Berlin translations of some stale 
articles from St. Petersburg papers, or 
now and then a London translation of just | 
as stale a letter of Herr Arminius Vam- 
béry, writing from his residence at Pesth 
to the Allgemeine Zeitung, on Samarkand 
and Oura-Tube complications. And while 
doing so little for the really importang 
side of the question, our leading organ 
does that little in such a clunisy way ag 
to give quite unnecessary offence to tha 
Russian p seen son which is sure to re- 
turn the compliment at the first opportu- 
nity in the shape of some insulting note to 
the Foreign Office, for stupidities written 
in Printing-house Square. Here is wha 
the Petersburg Exchange Gazette says al- 
ready, with reference to the recent re- 
marks of the Times : — 


‘*We have much rejoiced that England has 
openly admitted that she is power!ess to assist or 
defend Khiva, But should we not rather look 
upon this admission as an insult? What would 
the English have said if, during their war with 
the mountain tribes of India, we had talked of 
Russian help aud protection? They represent 
ag m guod-turn done to Russia the refusal of 
Lord Northbrook to give the assistance asked for 
by the Khivan envoy; but the very circumstance 
that he received tie envoy and gave him an au- 
dience is an iusult to Russia. If we wished to 
conquer a wealthy and populous country in 
Asia, it would be easier for us to do this in 
China,, which would afford us much greater 
advantages than India. . .. If we wished to 
act with more energy in Asia, we would do very 
different things. A single Russian division ean 
pass quite unhindered to the Indus, then march 
through Turkestan, Mongolia, and Mandjouria, 
and conquer half of China,’’ 


Now, instead of generalities about the 
question as to whether it is Providence or 
something else that sends Russians to 
Asia, and whether England can or cannat 
and ought or ought not to oppose their 
progress, it would certainly have been 
more useful and business-like to inquire 
whether it is true that, as Herr Vambéry 
stated already in 1869, the Russians have, 
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in accordance with their treaties with 
the Khanates, to pay only 3 per cent. du- 
ties, where England pays 40 per cent., and 
whether it is true, as a “traveller in Turk- 
estan” stated in the Manchester Guardian 
of November 27th, 1872, that the Atalik 
Ghazee (the ruler of the now independent 
Chinese Turkestan) said, in concluding 
his recent treaty with Russia, that “form- 
erly he had been inclined to make friends 
with the English; but now he gave the 
preference to the Czar of Russia.” That 
new and clever potentate has twice sent 
an embassy to Calcutta, without scarcely 
any result. 


**Surely,’? says the ‘correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, ‘it is our own tardi- 
ness in accepting the hand which he held out to 
us. Our conduct reminds one of Punch’s pic- 
tures of Lord John Russell as the small boy who 
chalked up‘ No Popery’ and then ran away. 
We have for the last five years been engaged in 
removing all Itinds of obstacles on the way to Cen- 
tral Asia. We have brought pressure to bear on 
the Maharajah of Cashmere to repress the mal- 
practices of his officials. We have gone to the ex- 
pense of maintaining a British agent in Ladak 
to protect the trade. We have negotiated a 
treaty with Cashmere sacrificing all our own 
Customs dues on goods passing through India 
into Cashmere, and all our transit duties on 
shawls, for the sake of procuring a free-trade 
route into Turkestan. We have spent thousands 
of pounds on roads and bridges in our own hill 
provinces to facilitate the traffic. And of all 
this the sole aim and object has been to procure 
an entrance into the Turkestan market, and so 
into the rich provinces of Western China. 

** On the other hand, the ruler of this valua- 
ble market stands at the door inviting us to 
enter. Nay more, he sends his <nvoys to fetch 
us. Yet we stand outside like a bashful guest 
who has driven up with a great dash and 
knocked loudly at the door, but who hesitates in 
the entrance fiddling with his hat and gloves.”’ 


All such questions ought to preoccupy 
our daily papers much more than they do 
as yet. The immense Empire, suddenly 
awakened by Alexander’s hand from the 
torpid slumber in which it was wrapped, 
seems to us to be nowadays the most im- 
portant subject of study for every Euro- 
pean politician, and we are utterly unable 
to account for the ignorance that prevails 
about it. An indifferent book by Mr. H. 
Dixon, and a couple of very light books 
by Mr. Barry, are all that has appeared on 
Russia for these last two or three years. 
A paper like the Times has even no corre- 
spondent at Petersburg, and the natural 
result of such a state of affairs is that the 
public is kept in perfect ignorance of all 
that concerns the colossal power which is 
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to play the leading part in European events 
of the future. So great indeed is this ig- 
norance, that a short-time ago the Times 
published the following bit of information : 


** The Statesman’s Year Book for 1872 gives 
the estimated population of Russia in Europe, 
including Finland and Poland, at the date of 
the latest returns, at sixty-eight millions and a 
quarter, It may be interesting to learn (upon 
the authority of the Bourse Gazelte of St. 
Petersburg) the rate of progress of the popula- 
tion of that Empire. In 1722 it stood at four- 
teen millions, in 1803 at thirty-six millions, in 
1829 at about fifty millions, and in 1863 at 
sixty-five millions, With respect to area we 
read, on the same authority, that in the time of 
John IIL, that is to say in the second half of 
the fifteenth century, it occupied a surface of . 
only eighteen million square miles, In the 
reign of Alexis, in 1650, iis extent had already 
reached two hundred and thirty-seven millions; 
under Peter the Great two hundred and eighty 
millions; under Catherine II. three hundred 
and thirty-five millions of square miles. Under 
the present reign, according to the Statesman’s 
Year Book, the area of the Russian Empire, 
including Finland, Poland, Russia, and Siberia, 
is very nearly three hundred and seventy mil- 
lions square miles. Siberia and the Caucasus 
add nearly nine millions to the population of the 
entire Empire, which thus stands, as nearly 
as possible, at seventy-seven millions. - The 
density of the population to the geographi- 
cal square mile ranges from a maximum of 
2,204 in Poland to a minimum of 17 in Si- 
beria.’? — Times, September 18. 


The worst of all Russian papers is quoted 
here in conjunction, with a book of refer- 
ence whic every educated Englishman 
has in his library, and the leading journal, 
satisfied with such common sources of in- 
formation, bungles, into the bargain, the 
data given. The surface of the whole 
world does not extend to anything like 
370 millions of square miles, and Russia, 
including all her Asiatic possessions, has a 
territory of 7,769,781 square miles, which 
makes one-seventh of the territorial part of 
the globe, and about one twenty-sixth part 
of its entire surface. The Statesman’s Year 
Book is quite correct in its data; but the 
Times transforms 369,817 geographical 
square miles into 370 millions of English 
square miles, and 77,008,448 inhabitants 
into 68,250,000, the data concerning the 
population of Russia being already under- 
estimated by the S/atesman’s Year. Book by 
something like 7,000,000. Let us hope 
that we shall some day know what the real 
extent, population, and resources of that 
mighty empire are, and that by-and-by we 
shall turn also to the study of the marvel- 
lous progress which its intelligent popula- 
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tion is making under the rule of a despot, 
who had always the reputation of a merely 
«good-natured fellow,” but of whom his- 
tory will speak some day as of one of the 
ablest and shrewdest sovereigns of the 
nineteenth century. 

“ And how about Khiva?” the reader 
may ask, seeing that this desultory article 
is concluded without anything having been 
said on this particular question so much 
before the public just now. But there is 
nothing to be said about it. Khiva is a 
mere repetition of Bokhara and Khokand. 
Nothing has been done yet with reference 
to that Khanate, except that the country 
around its capital has been reconnoitred. 
If the Khan will enter into amicable com- 
mercial arrangements with the Russian 
Government, and will allow them to turn 
the Oxus into its old bed, which ran into 
the Caspian Sea, and which Khiva men 
would rather have running into the Aral 
Sea for purposes of irrigation, everything 
will get on smoothly. But if the Khan 
proves unable to secure to Russian cara- 
vans either safsty or convenient communi- 
cation from the Caspian, he will have to 
fight, will be defeated, his capital taken, 
and all the rest of it, just as it went with 
the Emir and the Khan of Khokand. 





From The St. James Magazine. 
THE TWO BROTHERS. 
A TALE BY MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, AUTHORS 
.OF ‘‘ THE CONSCRIPT,” ETC. 

Ir was very dark in the back room, in 
spite of the two small lamps that shone on 
the table to the right and left of a brass 
crucifix. A plate held a spray of box- 
wood steeped in holy water, and there was 
another plate on which lay a bit of wool 
for the consecrated oil. In the course of 
a few seconds the pale lights showed Fa- 
ther Abba, as white as death, stretched on 
his pallet ; his cheeks were hollow and fur- 
rowed, his eyes $unken in, and a few tufts 
of grey hair stood up on his forehead. He 
did not move, not having strength to rise ; 
but at the sound of the tinkling bell he 
made an effort to turn. 

“Lie still, Abba,” said the curé; “our 
Lord is being carried to you.” 

Meanwhile prayers for the dead had 
commenced out of doors. 

“Can you hear me, and can you speak ?” 
asked the curé. 

“T can,” answered Abba. 

Monsieur le Curé then leaned over the 
bed to hear the sufferer’s confession. It 
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lasted full ten minutes. We others were 
standing apart, looking down and reflect- 
ing that the Lord was among us; that He 
could see us and knew our thoughts in 
this deep silence, according to His words 
to the Apostles, —‘“ When two or three 
of you are gathered together in My name, 
I shall be among you.” This overawed 
us. Abba received absolution and com- 
munion after his confession. Meantime 
we prayed in a low voice; the two or 
three women outside doing likewise. Za- 
lie sobbed. 

The poor old woodcutter seemed calmer ; 
he was gazing at the light of the two 
lamps flickering over the ceiling. ~The 
sight of this world was fast vanishing from 
him; his cup was full; the hour of re- 
demption and of eternal salvation had 
drawn near. 

We now returned down-hill to the vil- 
lage, descending very leisurely, for we 
were weary. I and Monsieur le Curé went 
on in front, Monsieur Jean and Louise fol- 
lowed, and last of all came George with 
his bell. We were much impressed and 
deep in thought. It was very near three 
in the afternoon, and we were turning 
towards the pine-wood above Chaumes, 
when suddenly a woodcutter stood before 
us with a pale face and wide-flapping 
beaver pulled over his eyes. 

“ He isn’t dead, is he?” asked he, in a 
rough voice. 

“No, not yet, Simon,” said the curé; 
“but be quick.” 

“Ah, what a blow! What a misfor- 
tune!” cried the man; and he climbed 
on without stopping, taking short cuts 
through -the brambles. The curé smiled 
sadly as he looked at him, tearing away 
like a boar among thorns. 

“That is Abba’s brother-in-law,” he 
said. “They have had a quarrel about a 
hemp-field which has te fifteen years; 
each maintaining it should by right have 
belonged to him. They have sworn to 
kill each other at least a hundred times, 
and have done much injury. Now, there 
goes one of the two ready to pull all the 
hair out of his head on hearing of the 
other’s death; while Abba, who is about 
to appear before God, forgives, as he hopes 
to be forgiven. Lord! must it ever be 
thus? Will nothing less than death and 
fear of Thy justice open our hearts to each 
other? Are we only reconciled when laid 
deep in the ground? What is, after all, 
the wealth of this world compared to 
eternity?” 

M. Jannequin seemed to be only speak- 
ing to me, but Jean, George, and Louise 
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could hear, and take what he said home to 
themselves. 

We reached the village at about four, 
and thus had time to ponder over the 
events of the day. We were dying with 
thirst, and all were pleased to get to Mon- 
sieur Jean’s house, where we parted. 
Jacques was looking out of his front win- 
dow, and, after George had run in to tell 
him he would return as soon as. he had 
taken his surplice off, he followed me to 
the church, where we both undressed, after 
doing which each went his own way. 

My wife had put my dinner aside. I sat 
down to it, holding my little Paul on my 
knees, and ate with good relish, feeling it 
a great blessing to enjoy quiet with those 
we love best, when a long day’s toil is 
over. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ir is evident from what precedes that 
the curé took advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to remind Monsieur Jean and Mon- 
sieur Jacques Rantzau of their Christian 
duties; but what is the use of fine 


speeches and good advice when hatred has 
taken root in hard hearts, or in the bosoms 
of men who seek nothing but their own 
interest, especially if these men live one 
facing the other, and seek some source of 


fresh annoyance every day ? 

We soon saw which way things were 
turning. 

It was now time to appoint a mayor as 
successor to Monsieur Fortin. Every one 
at Chaumes thought of the Rantzau broth- 
ers; but on former occasions they bad de- 
clined this post, alleging that their own 
private affairs left them no leisure for the 
concerns of the public and the commune. 

Monsieur Rigault, of the “ Ox-foot”’ inn, 
was next talked of; then Monsicur Si- 
mon, the brewer; but the nomination was 
put off from day to day, without anything 
being settled, until the end of June, when 
Monsieur Jacques stated he was willing to 
fill the office if appointed, and everybody 
fancied the Prefect’s choice would settle 
on him instantly. Village mayors were 
nomiuvated by the Prefects under the reign 
of Louis XVIIL. and Charles X., those of 
large cities by the King. 

If Jean had not put his name down on 
the list of candidates, Jacques would cer- 
tainly never have come forward as mayor; 
and now came the time when every one 
was to see the result of fanily feuds. The 
Chaumes people who were growers, day- 
labourers, or cart-drivers, would hear of 
no one but Mousieur Jean. One or two 
carried his hay, others his dung, some were 
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employed on his fields, mowed his mead- 
ows, or thrashed his corn; whereas the 
people of the valley, who were all engaged 
in timber — floaters, cutters, fagot-makers, 
and carriers — stood up for Monsieur 
Jacques, who gave them from ten to 
fifteen francs per week for their pay. 

It was the greatest disturbance I ever 
heard; men, women, and even the school- 
children mixing up in it. “Silence!” did 
I have to call out all day long; orI h 
to threaten George and Louise with pun- 
ishment, for they would talk the whole 
affair over with their nearest companions. 

This was the fault of their parents; as 
children repeat out of doors what they 
hear at home. 

My situation can be pictured in the 
midst of all the discussions which took 

lace even in the lowest huts, yet I entire- 
y depended on the man who was to be 
mayor, and therefore I could neither take 
the part of one or the other. 

I used to think that the day was not far 
when such explosive feelings would prompt 
the brothers to take each other by the 
collar in the middle of the sittings of the 
Municipal Council ; and that,in obedience 
to a formal order from M. Rigaud, the 
substitute, I should be compelled to draw 
up a report against them; but affairs were 
conducted with proper order, the Rant- 
zaus having a great idea of their dignity, 
and being disinclined to let the public into 
the secret of their scandalous dissen- 
sions. 

After all, Monsieur Jean was appointed ; 
upon which Monsieur Jacques handed in 
his resignation as member of the Council. 
He was seen that whole week going com- 
posedly backwards and forwards with hia 
metre under his arm, supervising the 
wood-felling, the carriers, and seeing his 
timber put afloat as calmly as if nothing 
had happened. 

Only, the following morning at about 
seven, a3 I stood at the school door wait- 
ing for the children, I saw him drive by in 
his char-a-bancs, with his big curly head 
low between his two shoulders, and his 
eyes half shut like a man in a dream. 

His two dapple-grey horses were going 
along at full gallop, and their master was 
calling out,— 

“ Gee-up, Grisette; gee-e-e, Charlot!” 

I bowed, but he did not see me. His 
horses were turned towards the Sarre- 
bourg road, and soon disappeared in the 
direction of La Tuilerie. I remember 
every one of these circumstances quite 
distinctly. 

It was eight in the evening when the 
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char-a-oancs returned, and I said to my 
wife,— 

“ That is Monsieur Jacques, who has, I 
dare say, been to Sarrebourg about the 
action brought out against his servant by 
Lefevre, the forest-keeper.” 

But very early next day, at the opening 
of our school, all the village knew that 
Monsieur Jean Rantzau had been sum- 
moned to appear before the justice of 
peace in order to come to an amicable 
understanding with Jacques Rantzau, con- 
cerning the tracing cf a road which was to 
cross the five acres of meadow-land he had 

aid so high a price for, at the sale of M. 
‘ortin, a few months ago. 

Not more than twenty minutes later 
Monsieur Jean drove by at the full speed 
of his large mare Zozote. He wore a 
wide-awake hat, and long spurs to his 
boots; his eyes were quite fixed, and his 
cheeks blanched with anger. He was go- 
ing to consult lawyer Colle, at Sarrebourg, 
and put his case in his hands; for it was 
clear that if Monsieur Jacques should un- 
fortunately get the road he had solicited. 
it would by one half lessen the worth of 
the meadow for which Jean had already 

aid double its value, in order to prevent 
is brother from increasing his possessions. 

This was the begiuning of that famous 
lawsuit between the two Rantzaus, during 
which, numbers of people were fed at their 
expense, and saw their fortunes bettered 
—lawyers, bailiffs, recorders, umpires, 
judges, and others. An inquiry, and then 
a counter-inquiry were instituted; tie 
spot had to be examined; Colle and Gidé, 
the learned counsellors of the brothers, 
made magnificent speeclies — one of these 
lawyers being indignant, and the other in 
afury. Both derided their respective ig- 
norance of the old and new laws, so long 
as they were in court, then shook hands 
and bowed to each other when once out in 
thestreet. This was the beginning of that 
suit, during which men of law and experts 
of ali sorts caine to astop at either Jean’s or 
at Jacques’, siding for both inturn. Gidé 
won at Sarrebourg. when Colle appealed 
at Nancy, and then it was Jacques’ time 
to lose. Fortunately there was a flaw in 
the proceedings, and he appealed in a 
higher court; the Nancy sentence was 
there revoked, and the whole affair had to 
be brought up again before a Dijon court. 
Finally, Jacques got his road through 
Jean’s meadow; the latter having all law 
expenses to pay, with the exception of 
Monsicur Jacques’ defenders, be it under- 
stood; and it is pretty certain they did 
not wear out their tongues for nothing. 
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So Jacques had his road! He called it 
MalgréJean, which means “ in-spite-of- 
Jean;” and when this path is spoken of 
the villagers still say, “ we are going tothe 
river by the Malgré-Jean Road.” Jacques, 
moreover, had a bridge built across 
the Saar, at the lower end of this path, 
which convenience attracted numbers of 
people across his brother’s meadow ; but 
Jean could not prevent them. This is an 
instance of the brotherly love which ex- 
isted between the two. 

Nevertheless, they went regularly to 
mass every Sunday, and sat in the old 
family pew bequeathed unto them in com- 
mon by father and mother Rantzau. They 
went through all the service, bowing low at 
the elevation of the sacred Host, holding 
their broad-brimmed hats in their devout- 
ly joined hands, and attentively listening 
to our curé’s sermons on the union of 
families, the forgiveness of injuries, and 
the forgetting of our fellow-creatures’ de- 
ficiencies. None of the parishioners 
showed more attention than they; and 
then, after both had dipped their fingers 
in holy water, they turned and looked dag- 
gers at each other. To speak more vera- 
ciously, they exchanged no looks at all on 
ordinary occasions, but always went their 
way, thinking in what manner they could be 
vexatious — how they could make trouble, 
and bring about the ruin which each de- 
sired might attend the other. 

Their children naturaily hated each other 
more and more every day, and I used to 
think, while teaching them their catechism 
and getting them ready for confirmation, 
that it was alllost time and labour; that 
no living being — neither curé, nor myself, 
nor any one —could tread down the this- 
tiles, brambles, thorns, nettles, and other 
wild vegetation that had taken firm root 
in the hearts of these unfortunate crea- 
tures. 

I was very much grieved about it; but 
what could be done? God Almighty ex- 
pects no man to do more than his duty. 
He measures every one’s task out accord- 
ing to his means and capacities. 

There was but one hope left. It was in 
the good influence of confirmation and holy 
communion, which are such solemn acts in 
the life of the young! 

“Who knows whether the old people,” 
thought I to myself, “on finding their 
children so happy, and seeing them kneel 
side by side at the altar in presence of the 
whole village, will not yield and become 
reconciled ?” 

The slightest thing might have brought 
this about. A remembrance of the good 
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old times when they loved each other — 
thoughts of those who were no more, and 
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on account of the great effort they made 
to keep up the dignity of the Rantzaus by 


looked down from above —nothing but a| never giving vent to their evil dispositions 


generous impulse—might have opened ; in 


their hearts and unlocked their arms. 

This was my secret hope. But, alas! 
the happy day came; there were the chil- 
dren, in their white frocks and new coats, 
bearing tapers in their hands; there were 
the mothers and fathers on their berches; 
and there was the curé in the pulpit, mov- 
ing every one with his sermon on forgive- 
nevs and pardon. All pitied George’s 
mother, who sobbed in her handkerchief — 
it was easy to guess what she was feeling. 
There stood Jean, on whose bald head 
shone the light of the painted windows; 
his hands were joined together and his 
whole appearance was that of a man listen- 
ing to a devout exhortation. Jacques 
stood by his side in the same attitude, 
mumbling short lip prayers, and his beaked 
nose was iuclined forward as if in emula- 
tion of his devout mien. Ah, the old 
scoundrels! I am compelled to call them 
so, for it is plain truth. In spite of their 


saintly airs, these two men were no more 
impressed than the hard rocks of the Bari 
ridge, on which neither rain, nor the dew 
of heaven, nor any other blessing from 
above has ever nurtured a single flower 


for six thousand years. 

I was eye-witness to the above scene, as 
was every one else at Chaumes. The first 
communion had not the slightest effect on 
the Rantzaus; the whole race, young and 
old, retnained what they had been before. 

When the ceremony was over, each 
thanked the curé separately for his beauti- 
ful sermon; Monsieur Jacques first, and 
Monsieur Jean afterwards. This proves 
their awful hypocrisy, which is worse than 
inveterate hatred. They further expressed 
how gratified they were by sending their 
childreu with very fit presents. 

Louise and George called on me also to 
say how grateful they were for the trouble 
I had taken with their education. They 
each presented ny wife with a louis in gold, 
which was too handsome a gift, considering 
they had already paid for their schooling 
like the others, and always brought me 
presents for my féte and New Year’s Day; 
nevertheless, such presents could not be 
otherwise than agreeable. Thus, Monsieur 
Jean and Monsieur Jacques outwardly per- 
formed their duties as good Christians: 

, it was a different case inwardly. 

Their hatred persisted ; and, if I may say 
the whole truth, I verily believe every cir- 
cumstance that brought them together did 
but increase the ill-feeling between them 
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Pride alone restrained them: they be- 
haved decently because it was not proper 
for people in their station to act like the 
common herd, and mastered themselves 
out of vaingloriousness ! 


CHAPTER V. 

ALL my eldest pupils left school when 
their first communion was over; it was 
the custom of thecountry. The girls went 
into service in private families, or they 
were employed in factories about Chaumes, 
or gained a livelihood by fetching dry 
leaves, and binding up fagots in the forest ; 
some of them went out to werk by the 
day. Those who were a little better off 
helped their mothers at home until they 
married. As to the boys, they became 
wood-cutters, tailors, shoe, and wooden- 
shoe makers, or tub-makers, according to 
the profession of their parents. All soon 
forgot the little they knew. 

This is the fate of the poor here below. 
How many out of the number would have 
been happy to continue their studies! 
They were quite as gifted as the Rantzaus, 
perhaps more so; but money, money was 
wanting; money is always wanting, and a 
poor schoolmaster has none to give away. 
So they all left. 

Towards the month of October Monsieur 
Jacques took his son to the Phalsbourg 
College, where he was to study Greek, 
Latin, Mathematics, and the other branches 
required before he could obtain a degree ; 
after which the lad hoped to make some 
figure in the forest department — a line he 
was fond of, having been brought up 
among woods and mountains. He was de- 
sirous to come out in a handsome green 
uniform with an embroidered collar, like 
that of our head forest-keeper, Botte, and 
to have along hunter’s knife hanging down 
his side. This did not’much please Mon- 
sieur Jacques, who would have liked 
George to follew his own business, but he 
did not say so, fancying the youth would 
with age and experience find out that it is 
pleasanter to give orders than to execute 
those of other people. 

George came to tell me all this over 
supper the night before his departure. 
He was flushed with excitement, and 
looked at me with his bright eyes, as much 
as to say, “ Yes, that is what I mean to be, 
Monsieur Florent Renaud; I shall be an 
honour to you; I will never be ashamed of 
you.” 











While he spoke he pictured to himself 
the extent of his future grandeur. My 
wife, who had inherited her father’s pru- 
dence, seeing I here meant to deliver a 
short speech on the folly of pride, made 
me a wink to desist, so I held my tongue, 
and the boy, on leaving us, embraced me 
most tenderly. I felt he was attached to 
me, and besides, he was overjoyed at the 
idea of leaving Chaumes. 

Two or three days later Louise came to 
wish me good-bye. She was to go to the 
Molsheim Convent-school, the most recom- 
mendable institution in the country; all 
the daughters of well-to-do people went 
to Molsheim. The day Louise came to tell 
us this, she wore a fashionable little blue 
frock, and wide-flapping straw hat, with a 
rose on one side. The child really was 
pretty, lightsome, and graceful. Her blue 
eyes were very intelligent, and the satis- 
faction she experienced at being sent to so 
first-rate an establishment heightened her 
complexion when she spoke of it; in fact, 
she changed colour every minute, keeping 
her eyes cast down on her little shoes with 
avery modest look, then lifting them up 
to say, — 

“Yes, Monsieur Renaud; that is the 
school I am going to. I shall never forget 
your excellent teaching; I owe you every- 
thing I know, Monsieur Renaud.” 

She was quite cheerful, and embraced 
us affectionately, not allowing me to go 
down the old stairs when I rose to take 
her to the gate. 

“Remain seated, Monsieur Renaud; 
pray do not let me disturb you,” she 
said. , 

How different are the manners of the 
rich to those of the poor! People may 
not like to acknowledge it, but the contrast 
is very great for all that. 

I thought of nothing but these two chil- 
dren the whole evening, longing for the 
time when they would add forgiveness to 
all their other good qualities. The Lord 
considered this was one of the principal 
virtues, having recommended it to us in 
the prayer He taught, and having told His 
Apostles they were alwaysto be ready 
to pardon. 

As I was opening the schoolhouse in the 
fresh early morn, next day, I heard a youth- 
ful, sweet voice call out, — 

*Good morning, Monsieur Renaud! 
Good-bye; keep well!” 

It was Louise in her father’s char-d-bancs ; 
she was waving her two hands, and turn- 
ing round on her seat. Monsieur Jean 
lifted his hat, for it was he driving his 
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“Heaven bless you, my dear!” I cried; 
“remain good, and be dutiful.” 
I felt really quite moved. 
The old schoolroom, with half its forms 
empty, seemed very wretched now. 
walked up and down, thinking of all my old 
— or the want of a few sous to 
eep up their learning they were reduced 
to premature misery. I saw them go by 
every day with an axe over their shoul- 
ders, or bent under heavy burdens. They 
would look at me by stealth as they passed, 
and would say in a gasping voice, “ Bon 
jour, Monsieur Florent.” Ah! many a 
time has my heart bled for them, especially 
when I knew they had been very good 
boys, and I had noticed they could have 
turned into something above the condition 
I saw them in. 
Although I was personally in a very 
humble station, still I lived according to 
my inclinations; I could read a good book 
when such an opportunity occurred; I 
could form some notion of everything by 
thought and reflection, whereas, so many 
there were who could not get on at all 
without arduous labour over a workboard, 
or bowed down to the ground from morn- 
ing to night. I compared, and considered 
myself lucky. Even now my head has 
gradually become white, I must confess 
several might then have envied me. 

I say nothing of the gratification I felt 
in the enjoyment of universal esteem, nor 
of the honourable functions I was called on 
to fulfil as organist at church and as secre- 
tary at the Mairie, nor as confidant of the 
numerous families whose members entrust- 
ed me with their correspondence and thie 
drawing-up of their petitions. Neither do 
I say anything about the blessings of a 
good wife, and the joy I felt on seeing Paul 
and Juliette grow up in wisdom. Then I 
had my herbal, my Sunday and Thursday 
walks, and all the satisfactions a reasonable 
man can desire. 

Since the death of my father-in-law I 
had collected three large folio registers of 
dried plants. I had too, a quantity of 
variegated insects pinned on pasteboard; 
all the black, yellow, and brown cockchaf- 
ers, and all the heath-flies and butterflies 
that shine like sparks and stars. — 

One thing put me outsometimes. I had 
but a single odd volume of Linnzus, and 
was compelled to give my specimens Latin 
names. This humbled me extremely, as I 
could not well understand what they 
meant. 

One morning that year, during early 
snow-fail, just as I had finished lessons, at 
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about eleven o’clock (the children were 
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still running home, and I was putting sun- 
dry papers away in my drawer before I 
went up-stairs), a stranger called out “ Bon 
jour!” to me from the door. 

It was Martin, the Savoyard pedlar, or 
“trundler,” as he was called in our local- 
ity. He had a leather strap on his shoul- 
der, from which hung, behind, an immense 
basket of books. Every five or six months 
he used to come to Chaumes, and I bought 
all I required of him in the way of pens, 
pencils, sealing-wax, &. There he was 
again, touching his cap and inquiring, — 

“ Quite well, as usual, Monsieur? Any- 
thing wanted to-day ?” 

“I think not,” I replied; “but come in 
—close the door; we willsee.” 

He then shut the door and crossed the 
room slowly. Tis thick, heavy shoes were 
covered with snow, and he was almost bent 
double under the weight of his basket. 
With a twist of his shoulder he brought it 
in front, and rested it on the corner of the 
table nearest the tribune. Then he lifted 
the oil-cloth, and, as usual, I looked at his 
wares, asking him the price of different 
things. 

Teachers and schoolmasters were his 
best customers after the curés, the latter 
recommending his books when approved of 
by Monsieur Frayssinous, the Minister of 
Public Instruction: — “The History of the 
Saints,” “The [listory of Martyred Mis- 
sionaries out in China,’”? “The Manners 
and Customs of the Hebrews,” by M. 
Abbé Fleury, “ The Missal,” and other 
edifying works. I looked on, saying not!:- 
ing, when, underneath all the rest, I spied 
an cnormous second-hand volume. It was 
square and substantially bound. I pulled 
it up ont of curiosity, asking the pedlar 
what it was. 

“ Ah!” said he, “ that I got, with many 
others, at a sale up in the mountains; they 
came very dear, but I shall get rid of them 
in time by carrying one or two with me 
whenever I go out on a tour. They are 
old books, though licensed for sale as_ well 
as the others.” 

As he spoke I looked over the work. It 
was a “ Dictionary of Natural Science,” by 
Monsieur Antoine de Jussieu, Professor of 
Botany at the Museum. There wasalong 
notice at the end on the classification of 
products in the vegetable kingdom. 

The effect produced on me by the sight 
of such a book can be imagined. It was 
worth at least fifty francs. I felt greatly 
agitated. I cannot say whether or no the 
pedlar read on my features that I wanted 
to purchase it; but, being well aware that 
if he thought I did, he would put a good 
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price on it, I placed it back in the basket, 
saying, — 

“It is not badly bound, and the paper is 
fine linen fibre; but it is old, and those 
painted edges round the leaves, as scarlet 
as the blood of an ox, are quite out of 
style.” 

“Indeed they are not,” he replied; “I 
sell the like every day.” 

After having turned more books over, I 
again took up the dictionary. 

“ How much do you want for this?” I 
asked. 

“Three francs, Monsieur; it is worth 
more for nothing but the binding and 
quality of the paper.” 

“Oh, oh! three francs!” Icried. “Do 
you think I can afford to throw money 
out of the window in that way? I should 
like it well enough, for it would look well 
in my book-case, and is bound in parch- 
ment. I will give you thirty sous for it.” 

“No; you shall have it for two francs, 
and not one centime less,” said Martin. 

My heart was throbbing. I had not 
courage to beat the pedlar down lower, 
soI took the book up again, knowingly 
thrusting out my lips,as if reconsider- 
ing,— 

* You will add two parcels of quills with 
it, won’t you?” I asked. 

“ Well, considering we have done busi- 
ness together for many years, I will not 
refuse,” said Martin; “but it is really 
cheap—too cheap. You will make up 
for ié another time, I hope.” 

The pedlar saw that my eyes bright- 
ened up, and, fearing lest this might in- 
duce him to change his mind, I placed the 
dictionary on my rostrum, the pens in the 
drawer, and counted out his two francs 
immediately. 

“ Wiil you buy nothing else?” he asked 
in an ill-humoured tone, now that my sat- 
isfaction was visible. “Look here,” he 
went on, turning the contents of the bas- 
ket right over, and coming to a copy-book 
covered with grey paper, “this is also a 
part of the same sale.” 

He opened it at haphazard. I saw it 
was a collection of plates that supplement- 
ed the dictionary, and illustrated all the 
insects, which were classed, drawn, and 
engraved in proper order —caterpillars, 
cocoons, butterflies, yorms, &c., of all kinds 
—in one word, it was perfect. I could 
not conceal my enthusiastic admiration. 

The pedlar marked my joy. 

“Qh, this is much dearer!” he said; 
“it is drawn; it is splendidly got up; it is 
a different article altogether.” 

I did not know what to object, ‘for Mar- 
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tin had said the truth. Fortunately my 
wife came down; she had been waiting 
for dinnver a full quarter of an hour, and 
finding me in the act of buying books — 
the great wish of her heart for the last 
six months having been to save for a cow 
— her usual good temper forsook her. 

“Dear me, Florent,” she cried; “we 
surely have books enough in the house al- 
ready; the top room is full of books. 
What is the good of so many when we are 
in want of acow?” 

This speech made the Savoyard indig- 
nant, for I put the plates down, saying,— 

“ You are quite correct, Marie-Barbe; I 
had forgotten the cow.” 

The pediar roused himself at this point, 
and, handing the copy-book out to me, ex- 
claimed,— 

“ Allons; 1 want to get rid of my wares 
and turn homewards. Having so heavy a 
pack, I will let this off cheap. What will 
you give me for it, Mr. Schoolmaster? Say 
three francs, and we will close the bar- 
gain.” 

When my wife heard of three francs she 
almost fainted away. 

“Three francs!” she shrieked. 
not worth four sous.” 

“ Madame,” put in the pedlar, “ without 
the slightest desire to take you down, you 
must allow that your husband knows more 
about books than you do.” 

“ Now, listen to me,” I cried. “As to 
the dictionary, we will say no more about 
it. It is bound in parchment, and that in- 
creases its value; but when it comes toa 
copy-book covered with grey paper, with- 
out any binding at all, the case alters im- 
mediately.” 

“ Well, what then will you give for it?” 
asked Martin. 

“ Twenty sous,” I replied. 

My wife was most provoked, and the 
Savoyard, noticing her annoyance, said, — 

“Then take it; I must get rid of my 
things.” 

I saw Marie-Barbe was anxious to 
break the bargain. When I put my hands 
in my pocket and counted out the money 
she looked as cross as could be, but said 
not « word, being brought up to respect 
and obey her husband. However, she 
could not help feeling vexed with me. 

The Savoyard, rightly guessing that so 
long as my wife stood by me there was an 
end to all further transactions, now picked 
up his wares, covered them up with his 
oil-cloth, ticd them down, and, slinging the 
strap over his shoulder, said,— 


“Tt is 
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winter is over. Let us hope this will not 
be my last call, and that we shall con- 
clude further business together.” 

Thereupon he took his leave, I and 
Maric-Barbe following him. As he went 
down the street we both went up-stairs. 

I had never felt happier, nor had my 
wife ever been more miserable. She did 
not speak all dinner-time, but the children 
had no sooner left table and gone out than 
she began. I stopped her at once. 

“Now,” said I, “« [know all that is com- 
ing aboutacow. Well, you may have one; 
but, in the name of heaven, do not make 
life bitter to me! Am I extravagant with 
money? DolIspend it on my own pleas- 
ure? Do I neglect any of my duties? Is 
there a more saving manin the whole vil- 
lage? IfI now, for once, gratify a whim, 
are you going to distress and lecture me 
for weeks and montis? It is the first 
time I have had a wish for nine years. I 
like these books, and could not resist buy- 
ing them. You want acow. I hear the 
Jew, Elias, talking to you every day of a 
different one, and you would like to have 
them all. Now, the smallest cow in the 
place costs a hundred and twenty francs 
at the lowest. Where is the money to 
come from? And then the provender ?” 

“As tothe money,” replied my wife, “I 
have put it aside, aud the provender is in 
the store house of our little orchard behind 
the school.” 

I was quite astonished to hear we had 


Barbe was a saving wife—an excellent 
wife, unto whom I have always done jus- 
tice, for she made me very happy — and 
when I found she had the money, I had no 
objection to her buying acow. In families 
such as ours, milk, butter, cheese, and 
everything is always wanted, which articles 
are dear, and therefore I approved of the 
outlay. 

“If that is the case,” said I, “by all 
means settle matters. I am not averse to 
a vow, but I like books as well. Do as 
you like, only take care you are not im- 
posed on by Elias. Jews are cunning and 
more knowing incattle than weare. Look 
at our neighbour Bouveret ; he has had to 
ask Elias to change his cow three times in 
six weeks, giving them ten and fifteen francs 
over at each change ; his last is even worse 
than the first. Let this guide you; and, 
above all things, do not say any more to 
me about these books, which I could not 
do without, and would not give back for 
five times as much as they have cost.” 





« Allons, I wish you good-day, Monsieur 
‘and Madame; I will louk in again when 


At this Marie-Barbe seemed to quiet 
down. She was delighted I did not find 


so much money in the house; but Marie-- 
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fault with her idea of a cow; and what I 
told her, besides, was perfectly true. With 
the exception of these two books, I had 
never made an extraordinary purchase. 

Women are perspicacious, and my wife 
saw it would not do to worry me about 
them. , 

When I was alone in my top room that 
evening, while the children were still play- 
ing in the dining-room and my wife was 
busy with the supper things, I sat near the 
small lamp, with my elbows on the table, 
reading over the first pages of my diction- 
ary. I went on with it in this manner for 
several years, being careful to verify all I 
read on the plates and on my herbal. 

I now for the first time had a notion of 
what science is, by studying the classifica- 
tion of plants according to their organs, 
and not according to their names, as Mon- 
sieur Linnzus had done. I now for the 
first time comprehended that men should 
be classed according to their faculties, not 
their titles of princes, nobles, and bourgeois, 
which distinctions are not in nature, but 
simply the result of pride and human folly. 

he plant that absorbs most air is supe- 
rior to all otliers; the insect which inhales 
most life and power of locomotion is su- 
rior to others of its kind; and the man 
who feels most, who thinks and produces 
most and better than other men, who 
draws from his head and heart most 
strength, talent, courage, and will, should 
be classed according tothe interests of 
mankind, and not by virtue of the rules of 
pride, selfishness, and greed. 

I iake it on myself to say that God, the 
Eternal Being, is of this mind; for thus 
He acts with regard to all living beings, 
from the blade of grass to the oak, and 
from the lowly worm to man himself. By 
the example He has given us He shows 
this to be His will, and everything desired 
or accomplished contrary to the same 
comes to nothing, but ends in anarchy, in- 
justice, and in the misery of all for the 
benefit of a few. 

{am aware that the majority will not 
believe a poor village master who is devoid 
of genius and authority ; nevertheless, that 
does not prevent truth from being true, 
nor will it prevent anarchy and disorder 
from coming to an end, for everlasting 
orcer conquers all things in good time. 

Justice proceeds from God, who never 
changes: we are to follow His example, 
and not acknowledge any other order than 
that which is based on justice. 

No sooner was school over that winter 
than I used to go up-stairs, and in my own 
room read the splendid articles of Mon- 
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sieur de Jussieu or Monsieur George Cu- 
vier on the subordination of organs, on 
respiration through the trachea or bron- 
chia, and on circulation through the vessels 
of the heart or spine. 

I learned likewise that all animals are 
organized on four great principles or plans, 
neither more nor less, and that these four 
plans are called types, or the four branches 
of the nervous system; thence proceed 
four different forms of life and thought 
here below. 

Animals are divided into species, classes, 
and families, just as human beings are di- 
vided into nations. It takes a long period 
of time to create an organ, and centuries 
before these organs become perfect and 
extended among creatures of the same 
order. 

But I perceive I am allowing myself to 
be led away by my ideas, and that this is 
not what I had to relate; besides, I have 
neither suiicient learning nor talent to 
discuss suc’) sublime subiects, therefore I 
will go back to my own story, which is 
more in my own way. 

What I can and ought, however, here to 
communicate, is, that study at the particu- 
lar time alluded to did me much good. I 
felt my soul strengthened as I daily ac- 
quired a stronger conviction that the les- 
son to be learnt by all nature is justice, 
and that there is an imperishable existence 
which will finally ordain perfect order. 

An incident that occurred this winter 
illustrated to me more fully how superior 
is the man who thinks, to beings who give 
themselves up to love of lucre, avarice, and 
their savage dispositions, like the Rantzau 
brothers, for instance. 

Every week, when my wife came in with 
her provisions from grocer Claudel’s, I 
used to find her soap and candles wrapped 
up in such beautifully printed paper that I 
thought one day of reading it. What was 
my astonishment to find whole quarters 
and halves of chapters on history, com- 
merce, machinery, government, and every- 
thing; articles that were much better 
written and more instructive than the 
books approved of by Monsieur Frayssin- 
ous. I was completely taken by surprise. 
and after this had gone on for six or seven 
weeks, so utterly puzzled, that I put on my 
hat and called on Monsicur Claudel, who 
just happened to be in his shop dealing 
out treacle. 

“Monsicur Claudel,” said I, showing 
him the paper I held, “ be so kind as to tell 
me where this comes from? My wife has 
for the last few weeks brought me sheets 
of this description from your shop. What 
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a pity it is, Monsieur Claudel! I am quite 
distressed about it.”’ 

“Oh,” said he, putting down his tin 
pitcher; “that is a part of the library that 
belonged to the justice of peace, M. Le- 
franc, father-in-law, you know, to Monsieur 
Jean and Monsieur Jacques Rantzau. He 
died last year, you know. He had a quan- 
tity of second-hand things, so I went up to 
see if there were any articles I wanted, 
and bought at his sale a whole lot of 
books at two sous per pound.” 

As Monsieur Claudel spoke thus, he 
smiled above his big spreading beard, and 
looked the picture of self-conceit, under 
the tuft of hair which he wore combed 
straight upright on his forehead, according 
to the fashion of the day. 

“ So you cut these books up?” I asked, 
letting my arms drop with surprise and in- 
dignation. 

“Well, yes; I bought them for paper 
bags, and I make paper bags of them. 
Had it not been for the Savoyard who goes 
his rounds every year with a basket of 
books on his back, Ishould have had nearly 
all there was to sell at half-price; but he 
happened at that time to be at St. Quirin, 
and wanted his share, the rascal, he did! 
We had to divide, finally, between three: 
grocer Clairanval from Abrecheville, the 
pedlar, and myself. That Savoyard cost 
me at least fifty francs, for I may say I lost 
that much asI did not gain it; but I will 
serve him out some day! Now, just tell 
me, Monsieur Florent Renaud, are you not 
of opinion that large grocers, like myself, 
who pay wholesale pateats, ought to be 
entitled to prevent such trundlers as that 
fellow from going about in the villages? ” 

“T really do not know,” I replied, in per- 
fect consternation. “Do you mean to tell 
me that the Rantzaus sold all those books 
by the pound? Did they keep nothing out 
of their father-in-law’s library? M. Le- 
franc was a man of learning, one of the 
good old school; have they kept nothing at 
all?” 

“ The four thousand volumes all went — 
I believe, though . . . yes; Monsieur Jean 
kept the old man’s Civil Code; Monsieur 
Jacques took the History of the Comtes of 
Dabo — the lords of this place, and I put 
aside a volume of old songs. You under- 
stand what sort 1 mean,” he went on, with 
a wink, “snatches for shepherds and shep- 
herdesses; they are comic, but they don’t 
come up to Béranger; eh? Ha! ha! hal” 

When Monsieur Claudel laughed his 
mouth spread from ear to ear. 

“But pray walk in, Monsieur Florent; 
it is cold in the shop, and as there are no 
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customers we shall be more comfortable 
by the stove.” 

“T don't feel cold, thank you,” was my 
reply. “Could I not see the remainder of 
the books you still have left over, Mon- 
sieur Claudel ? ” 

“Certainly. Why not? John Baptist, 
John Baptist!” he cried. 

His boy came forward, with his mouth, 
as usual, wide open, but his mind was 
about as small as his master’s; he was a 
perfect simpleton. 

“John Baptist, take Monsieur Florent 
up to the loft: he wants to see our waste 
paper. You will open the shutter over 
the hole in the wall to let the light in. 
Do you hear me, John Baptist ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the boy; and he 
walked up-stairs in front of me, breathing © 
hard through his nostrils as he went. i 
followed in a melancholy state of mind, 
thinking,— 

“So they sold everything? Go and 
work your life out for such sons-in-law as 
that! If old justice of peace Lefranc 
could rise from the dead, he would curse 
them down to the sixth generation. And 
yet missionaries are sent out to China 
while we have savage barbarians at home 
by hundreds and thousands, men wha 
would see all the great works of the hu- 
man mind sold for two sous a pound: 
Buffon, Cuvier, Jussieu, the Encyclopedia, 
and all the libraries of Europe. God 
above! what have we come to? Still the 
reverend Jesuit fathers say there are too 
many people who know how to read now- 
a-days!” 

As I thus sadly reflected we reached 
the loft. John Baptist took a kind of lid 
off the skylight, and I saw all the volumes 
in one corner, with their covers lying in 
a heap, and the cut paper in a high pile 
close by. 

It made me feel sick; but I looked on 
in silence, and as John Baptist stood shiv- 
ering in the cold, I told him I had seen 
enough, and we would go down again. 

“Express my thanks to your master, 
John Baptist,” I added. 

When once down I left the house by 
the private door, preferring not to cross 
the shop, and then went straight home. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
_ BRANTOME. 
Tue remarkable and especially the du- 
rable popularity of the writings of a 
noticeable number of those authors who 
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were not professional p2nmen is a curious 
circumstance not unworthy of the consider- 
ation of those who are such. Of course 
it is not in the pages of the writers alluded 
to that correctness of style or the graces 
of orderly composition are to be looked 
for. And it is easy to point out how large 
a share the charm of these merits has in 
recommending 2 work to general accep- 
tance. Nevertheless, some special charm 
of their own such works must have; for 
the fact of the special popularity of many 
belonging to this category during many 
gencrations of writers is undeniable. 

Take, for instance, one of the most sin- 
gular of the class— Brantéme. What is 
the merit that has caused and will cause 
his volumes to be printed again and again, 
and his name still to be a familiar one in 
men’s mouths? His style is —especially 
in the eyes of an acudemy-ridden French- 
man — no style at all. His matter is very 
frequently most objectionable. His accu- 
racy in the statement of matters of fact is 
exceedingly probiematical. His gossip, 
hung together with hardly as much of 
consistence or order as that of beads on a 
thread, is scarcely more indebted to the 
art of composition than an auctioneer’s 
catalogue. Nevertheless, there is the fact 
that for more than two centuries the works 
of the godless Abbé have lived and are 
likely to live. There is no reading man, to 
whom his name at least is not familiar; 
and there is no student of the period to 
which he belonged who has not been 
largely indebted to that speciality of his 
nature, which showed itself in what really 
hardly deserves a more respectful na:ne 
than a cacodthes scribendi. Anquetil, in his 
Esprit de la Ligue, says, in speaking of the 
first edition of Brantéme’s works, that it 
was in twelve duodecimo volumes, that the 
publisher would never have printed them 
in pocket volumes, if it had not been felt 
that it was a book for the toilette and the 
promenade as much as: for the library. 
And he adds, “the prevision was a just 
one, for Brantéme is everywhere. Every- 
body chooses to have read him.” But this 
was written in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

In the present day, when no life, let the 
hours of it be husbanded as skilfully and 
used as industriously as they may, can 
suffice to enable a man to deal with all 
that is worth reading of the current litera- 
ture of the day, there must be thousands 
of reading men, very justly so called, who 
have never read, and will never read, Bran- 
téme. And there must be many more 
thousands of ordinarily cultivated people, 
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who are likely to hear the old writer 
spoken of, without having the smallest idea 
whether he was a writer of songs or ser- 
mons, an archbishop or a field-marshal. 

Perhaps, therefore, it may not be unac- 
ceptable to persons belonging to either of 
the above classes to hear who and what 
the Abbé de Brantéme was, what manner 
of man he was, and what manner of books 
he wrote. 

Pierre de Bourdeille, Abbé et Sieg- 
neur de Brantéme, was born, in all proba- 
bility, in 1540. The biographical diction- 
aries, and writers of similar notices, copy- 
ing each other, state that he was born in 
1527, thus making him eighty-seven at the 
time of his death on July 5th, 1614. But 
the comparison of several circumstances, 
which he mentions of himself in various 
parts of his works, with other facts, the 
dates of which are known with certainty, 
show this to be impossible, and indicate 
the year 1540 as that of his birth with a 
near approach to certainty. He was thus 
seventy-four when he died. Francis I. 
was King of France when he was born. 
He lived through the reigns of Henry II. 
(1547-1558), Francis II. (1559), Charles 
1X. (1560-1573), Henry III. (1574-1588), 
Henry IV. (1589-1699), and died in the 
fifth year of Louis XIII. 

There is no more interesting period of 
modern history. Other epochs in the 
lives of the nations of modern Europe 
may have been more pregnant with events 
and changes exercising a wider influence 
over their future course and destinies. 
But none is equal to it in picturesque va- 
riety, and in that abounding movement 
and adventurousness (if the word may be 
allowed) which resulted from the stirring 
up of society from its profoundest depths 
by the advent and spread of new ideas 
and modes of thought. It was, says M. 
de Ba ante, “an age when chivalry, and 
the independent manners derived from it, 
had come to an end, while the obedience 
and regulated manners of modern times 
were not yet established; an age of disor- 
der, in which character developed itself 
with freedom, in which vice cared neither 
to disguise nor to restrain itself; in which 
virtue was lovely because it existed by its 
own choice and maintained itself by its 
own strength; in which loyalty had van- 
ished without any diminution of valour; 
in which religion was the pretext for a 
thousand cruelties without any hypocrisy 
on the part of the persecutors; an age 
which offers more of interest to history 
than any of those which have succeeded 
it.” 
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And the charm and the value of Bran- 
téme’s books is that they paint this age 
for the reader, —“ the very form and the 
pressure of the time,” as no other writer 
has done it. 

Brantéme may be said to have belonged 
to both the great professions, which main- 
ly gave to that time its “form and pres- 
sure ’?—the Church and the Sword. The 
family of Bourdeille is one of the most an- 
cient and most illustrious of Périgord. 
Writing, some time siuce, in these pages, 
of another notability of the same province 
— Michel de Montaigne —the author 
pointed tothe remarkable manifestation 
in the old essayist of the special recog- 
nized characteristics of the Gascon race. 
Montaigne was said to be a Gascon of the 
Gascons. And now we have another Gas- 
con, who no less notably illustrates the 
popular theory of the Gascon character 
and confirms the truth of the accepted 
dicta on the subject. Yet two more differ- 
ent men than Montaigne and Brantéme 
never lived; and it would be a monstrous 
injustice to the former to suggest for a 
moment that they belonged to the same 
category of human beings in any other re- 
spect than their common Gasconism. But 
Brantéme was also. undoubtedly a Gascon 
ofthe Gascons. And the reader will mark, 
in the sequel, not without curiosity, the 
working of the same specialty of tempera- 
ment in a very different character. 

Charlemagne, journeying in the year 
769, from Equolesimum (Angouléme) to 
Petrogoricum (Périgueux), founded, on his 
way, a “Basilica” on the banks of the 
river Drome. And the record tells us 
that “locus, quo Basilica fundata est, 
Brantosmis dicitur.” Now the seat of the 
De Bourdeille family was in that immedi- 
ate neighbourhood, insomuch that part of 
the lands of Brantéme belonged to them. 
Thus when Henry II. gave the Abbey of 
Brantéme to our author, then in his six- 
teenth year, the preferment was a very 
convenient one. The previous holder of 
it had been a bishop, and it gave the title 
of “ Reverend father in God” to the pos- 
sessor. Nobody seems, however, to have 
had any idea that there was any reason 
why the preferment should not be held by 
the young scion of the noble race of Bour- 
deille. And the sixteen-year-old Abbé 


thenceforward signed himself “in any bill, 
warrant, quittance, or obligation,” “Le 
révérend pére en Dieu, Messire Pierre de 
Bourdeille, Abbé de Brantéme.” 

It will be understood from this that 
Brantéme was a name applicable to our 
author alone, and not to any other mem- 





bers of his family. He had two brothers 
older than himself, Francois Viscomte de 
Bourdeille and Jean de Bourdeille. But 
they had nothing to do with the name 
which their younger brother has rendered 
so celebrated. 

The young Pierre de Bourdeille, at a 
very early age, before he had yet become 
Abbé de Brantéme, lived as page to Mar- 
guerite de Valois, Queen of Navarre. And, 
it may be, that what he saw and heard in 
her court, gave that tinge of a love of lit- 
erature to his mind, which showed itself, 
after many years, in leading him to turn 
author in his old age. It is probable 
enough also that he may then have been 
imbued with the first lessons of that mo- 
rality which is so conspicuous a feature in 
his character as he himself has painted it 
for us. For although Margaret patronized 
learning and learned men, and especially 
received with marked favour the profes- 
sors of the newly-reformed faith —so much 
so as to have herself laboured under grave 
suspicion of heresy — yet her life and the 
manner of it was about as far as it well 
could be from any savour of the austerity 
which characterized at least the professions 
of the reformers. 

After the death of his patroness the ex- 
page went to pursue his studies at Paris. 
He did not, however, finish the university 
course there, but was removed for the 
completion of it to Poitiers, about the year 
1555; as appears from one of his reminis- 
cences of that bon vieur temps, which is too 
characteristic of it to be omitted. 

At that time, as the reader of course 
knows, the religious differences between 
the Catholics and the Huguenots were 
running high, and the whole body of 
French society was entirely divided be- 
tween the two parties, between whom the 
division was as strongly political as reli- 
gious. Now at Poitiers, “ those of the Re- 
ligion,” as the phrase was, mustered strong. 
And, of course, the division was as violent 
among the «cholars of the university as in 
any other part of the social world. The 
ladies were there, as elsewhere among the 
most violent partisans —as was to be ex- 
pected —in a matter of religion. And 
among the most zealous of the fair dev- 
otees of the new faith in all Poitiers at 
that time was the wife of an advocate of 
the city, known then to all Poitiers, and 
since, to readers of the memoirs of the 
time, as La belle Gotterelle, by reason of 
her excelling beauty. What Lawyer Got- 
terelle’s religious predilections were can- 
not be told; for he does not at all appear 
in the story. It may be conjectured, how- 
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ever, that La belle Gotterelle’s zeal in be- 
half of her favourite creed moved her to 
act ‘in a manner that was not well calcu- 
lated to make her husband look favoura- 
bly on the side she espoused. In a word, 
La belle Gotterelle was an universal toast 
among the scholars, and it was well known 
among them that the fair Huguenote was 
neither a Lucretia, nor unkind ..... to 
those of the true faith. All the sweetest 
things might be whispered in her pretty 
ear, and find her cold as snow —a verit- 
able Diana to the whisperer, if he came 
not furnished with the true Open Sesame, 
in the shape of the “mot du presche,” — 
the text of the last sermon at the re- 
formed church. To the youths of the true 
faith, who could give that proof of their 
orthodoxy and their devotion, La belle 
Gotterelle had nothing to refuse! Nor, it 
would seem, was her zeal without its suc- 
cess, for Brantéme declares that he knew 
several among the scholars of the uni- 
versity who frequented the Huguenot 
preachings for the sake of the reward. 
Brantéme, some little time before his 


death, composed an epitaph, which he di-| IV. 
rected should be engraved on his tomb- 
stone; and which contains a summary of 
his entire biography. It would be worth 
transcribing, for the sake of the naive and 


unblushiug vaingloriousness of it, were it 
not that it is exceedingly long, and that 
the facts it records are entirely devoid of 
interest. He complains in it that other 
courtiers received more reward in honours 
and profit than he did, “though they were 
not equal to him (himself that is), nor 
‘ever surpassed him in valour or in merit.” 
He concludes by bidding the passer-by go 
on his way, and “leave to repose, him, 
who in his lifetime never had any, nor 
ease, nor pleasure, nor contentment. God 
be praised, nevertheless, for all, and for 
his Holy Grace.” 

Brantéme’s life, in a word, was alter- 
nately that of a courtier in the courts of 
some of the most worthless sovereigns 
who ever disgraced a throne, and that of a 
military adventurer in various lands, till, 
having taken offence at being disappointed 
in obtaining a favour from Henry III, he 
threw up his position of gentleman of the 
chamber ; wont was on the point of joining 
the rebel League, when he was saved from 
so rash a step by a bad fall from his horse, 
the consequences of which kept him con- 
fined to his bed for the next four years. 
From that time forward to his death, he 
lived in retirement on his estate, occupying 
himself in managing the affairs of his sis- 
ter-in-law, the widow of his eldest brother 
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(one main part of such management con- 
sisting in keeping pretenders to the wid- 
ow’s hand at a distance, and preventing 
her from marrying again), and in writing 
the books which have made his name cele- 
brated. These, which were all left by 
him in MS., consisted of the following 
works : — 

The Lives of the Illustrious Men and 
Great Captains of Foreign Countries ; dedi- 
cated in a letter dated March 31, 1604, to 
Margaret, the first wife of Henry IV. 

The Lives of the Illustrious Men and 
Great Captains of France. 

The Lives of Illustrious Ladies, both 
French and Foreign. 

The Lives of Women of Gallantry. This 
last work was dedicated to Francis, Duke 
of Alencon, who died the 10th of June, 
1584. And it would seem, therefore, to 
have been written before the others. 

Memvires of Messiere Pierre de Bour- 
deille, Seigneur of Brantéme, containing 
anecdotes connected with duels at the 
Court of France under the kings Henry 
II, Francis II., Henry IIL, and Henry’ 


It is odd that Charles IX. is omitted 
from this list. M. Monmerqué, the excel- 
lent and most competent editor of the best 
edition of our author’s works, thinks that 
the above title was the work of the first 
publisher, and that the omission was a 
mistake which Brantéme himself would 
never have made. 

Spanish Rodomontades and Pleasant Inci- 
dents. Dedicated, this also, to Marguerite, 
the wife of Henry IV. 

Certain translations from Lucan, to 
which, says M. Monmerqué, Brantéme at- 
tached, notwithstanding their mediocrity, 
sufficient importance to dedicate them 
pompously to the Queen. 

Fragments of a Life of Frangois de 
Bourdeille, his father. 

A Funeral Oration on Madame de Bour- 
deille, his sister-in-law; together with a 
dialogue in verse, entitled, The Tomb of 
Madame de Bourdeille, and another piece in 
prose on the same subject. 

It is by virtue of these writings that 
Brantéme’s name has lived and will con- 
tinue to live. His doings in the world 
were of small importance in his own age; 
and of neither importance nor interest in 
this. What he was, it is still interesting 
to know and understand, for he was a 
specially good specimen of his age and 
country; and this his writings very viv- 
idly depict for us. 

It might be supposed that a man who 
had lived such a life as that of Brantéme 
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—the life of a courtier, of a soldier, and 
of a man of pleasure, in such an age as his 
— would not have attached any import- 
ance to writings which had been merely 
the pis-aller consolation of years that he 
would fain have spent otherwise had he 
been able to do so. But any one who 
formed such an opinion would have reck- 
oned without taking into consideration 
the peacock-like Gascon vanity of the au- 
thor. Here is his own estimate of these 
writings and of the importance of them, 
amusingly indicated by a passage from his 
exceedingly long last will and testament. 
It was what was called in those days a 
“testament mystique,” a form of proceed- 
ing said to have been especially prevalent 
in the south of France. The mystery of a 
“testament mystique” consisted in the 
fact that nobody save the testator knew 
anything of the contents of it, till it was 
opened after his death. Instead of calling 
a lawyer in the usual way to draw up the 
instrument, the testator wrote his wishes 
and intentions himself, and then folded 
and sealed the paper. And its legal force 
and validity depended on his delivery of 
the document so sealed to a notary public 
with the witnessed declaration that the 
paper so handed to the keeping of the 
notary contained his last will and -testa- 
ment. 

Here is that portion of Brantéme’s will 
which concerns his writings : — 

“TI will also and expressly charge my 
heirs, that they cause to be printed the 
books which I have composed by my talent 
and invention, which will be found covered 
with velvet, either black, green, or blue, 
and one larger volume, which is that of 
The Ladies, covered with green velvet, and 
another, which is that of the Rodomon- 
tades, covered with velvet gilt outside, and 
curiously bound, which are all carefully 
corrected. There will be found in these 
books excellent things, such as stories, his- 
tories, discourses, and witty sayings, which 
I flatter myself the world will not disdain 
to read when once it has had a sight of 
them.” (True enough!) “Idirect that a 
sum of money be taken from my estate 
sufficient to pay for the printing thereof, 
which certainly cannot be much; for I 
. have known many printers who would 
have given money rather than charged any 
for the right of printing them. They 
print many things without charge which 
are not at all equal to mine. I will also 
that the said impression shall be in large and 
handsome type, in order to make the better 
appearance, and that they should appear 
with the Royal Privilege, which the King 
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will readily grant. Also, care must be 
taken that the printer do not put on the 
title page any supposititious name instead 
of mine. Otherwise I should be defrauded 
of the glory which is my due.”’ 

This curious peep into the inmost re- 
cesses of our author’s mind is specially 
suggestive when considered with reference 
to the nature of the works whose diffusion 
he was so anxious to secure. More than 
one moralist, in speaking of the responsi- 
bilities of the pen, has warned authors that 
it would be well for them so to write, that 
they should wish no page of theirs to be 
cancelled, when Conscience should be sum- 
ming the works of a lifetime at its close. 
And they have fondly Imagined that such 
a consideration would suffice to check 
licentious pens. Yet here we have a 
writer, a large portion of whose works 
are almost unparalleled in their cynical 
licentiousness, who, shortly before he quits 
the world, takes special care for the preser- 
vation and publication of these shameless 
writings! Not a free-thinker, a material- 
ist who believed in no future, or a Gallio 
who cared for none of these things! Had 
Brantéme been such the case would have 
been far less strange and curious. But 
our author had not the smallest doubt that 
he was a good Catholic and a good Chris- 
tian! He would have told you that he be- 
lieved implicitly all that the Church bade 
him to believe. And nothing is more clear 
than that his conscience was as void of 
offence in writing what has offended so 
many, as it might have been had he left 
nothing but sermons behind him! And 
herein lies the special interest attaching to 
him as a representative man of the time 
in which he lived. , 

M. de Barante well says of him that “he 
expresses the entire character of his 
country and of his profession. Careless 
of the difference between good and evil; 
a courtier who has no idea that anything 
can be blameworthy in the great, but who 
sees and narrates their vices and their 
crimes all the more frankly in that he is 
not very sure whether what he tells be 
good or bad; as indifferent to the honour 
of women as he is to the morality of men ; 
relating scandalous things with no con- 
sciousness that they are such, and almost 
leading his reader into accepting them as 
the simplest things in the world, so little 
importance does he attach to them; term- 
ing that Louis XI., who poisoned his 
brother, the good King Louis; calling 
women, whose adventures could hardly 
have been written by any pen save his 
own, ‘honnétes dames’ ; careless as to any 
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great exactitude in his relations,* but 
painting them vigorously with the true 
general colouring of the times,. . . . what 
he relates, and still more the manner in 
which he relates it, makes us live in the 
very midst of that age.” 

With regard to the phrase, remarked on 
by Barante above, which in truth Bran- 
tome uses so constantly, that when a “ belle 
et honnéte dame” is spoken of, you are sure 
that some abomination is coming, it is 
worthy of notice that he never styles such 
ladies “ vertueuses.” And he seems to use 
the word “honnée” much in the sort of 
sense in which a three-bottle man was 
styled “an honest fellow” in the days of 
our grandfathers. 

The following remarks of Anquetil ¢ are 
worth citing in illustration and completion 
of those of M. de Barante : — 

“In reading Brantéme,” he says, “a 
problem presents itself which is difficult 
of solution. It is very common to find 
this author joining together the most con- 
tradictory ideas in point of morals. Some- 
times he will represent a woman as aban- 
doned to the most shameless libertinage, 
and then will end by saying that she was 
discrete and a good Christian. Similarly 
of a priest, a monk, or of any other eccle- 
siastic, he will relate anecdotes more than 
licentious, and then will wind up his men- 
tion of them by saying, very seriously, 
that the person in question lived a good 
and reguiar life, and was a respectable 
churchman. Almost all his works are fuii 
of such contradictions, which leads me to 

ropound this question. Was Brantéme a 
libertine, who was only mocking at religion 
when he affects to speak thus; or was he 
ene of those whom the world considers 
amiably thoughtless, and who, without 
principles, and without intention, confound 
vice and virtue together ?” 

Brantéme writes and writes constantly 
in the manner which so puzzles the grave, 
but somewhat dull, historian. But An- 
quetil, in the naive statement of his diffi- 
culty, shows less knowledge of the time 
when Brantéme lived, than is becoming in 
an historian. The courtier of Charles IX. 
and Henry III.—the reverend father in 
God, who lived the vagabond life of an 
adventure-seeking swashbuckler, had sim- 


* The best F men however, seem to concur in 


thinking that Brantome ro! be relied upon as truth- 
ful with regard to those things which he rep>*sents 
himself as having seen or known of his own per- 
sonal knowledge; his untrustworthiness as an au- 
thority being confined to the many cases in which 
his statements are prefaced by ‘‘I have heard,” or 
“ It is said.” 
t Esprit de la Ligue, tom. 1. p. 32, Edit. 1767. 
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ply no conception that religion had aught 
to do with restraining such conduct as he 
describes. If aman or a woman was not 
a Huguenot, went to mass, had the proper 
sacraments at.proper time and place, they 
were, to all intents and purposes, good 
Christians. And in taking this view of 
the matter, Brantéme was neither a hypo- 
critical nor even a careless speaker. He 
fully supposed and believed such to be the 
case. And as for any sort of sentiment as 
to the real moral and spiritual nature of 
the debaucheries he describes, you might 
as well have expected it from an ape ora 
pig. The social atmosphere in which he 
lived made it impossible that his mind 
should conceive any such ideas. 

Le Laboureur, writing about a hundred 
years before Anquetil, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century that is, says of 
Brantome that the fault of having written 
such a book as his Dames Galantes must 
be explained by the corruption of the 
court of his day, “of which one might tell 
far more terrible histories than those 
which he has narrated.” And Le Labour- 
eur was a man who knew what he was 
talking about in that matter. 

As a specimen of the sort of magic-lan- 
tern-like peeps into the past one gets 
from Brantéme, and of the way he has of 
painting a scene with a slight and easy 
but happy word or two, here is a peep at 
the celebrated Chancellor de l’Hépital, — 
aman who was as much out of his place 
in that age as Brantéme was in and of 
it: — 

“ Another Cato he was,” says Brantéme, 
“who knew right well how to censure and 
correct the corrupt world. He had all the 
look of it too, with his great white beard, 
his pale face, and his grave manners, which 
made him look like a veritable portrait 
of St. Jerom; so much so, indeed, that 
many at Court calledhimso! Everybody 
was afraid of him; and, above all, the 
magistrates, of whom he was the chief. I 
remember at Moulins once, I had asked M. 
d’Estrozze,* who was a favourite of his, 
to speak to him about some business of 
mine, which he despatched for me at once, 
and kept Strozzi and me to dine with him. 
We dined very well, we three alone at 
table in his chamber with him. He gave 
us nothing but bdouilli, though; for that 
was his ordinary fare at dinner. But all 
dinner-time there was nothing but fine 


* This is the fashion in which he Frenchifies the 
name of Pietro Strozzi, the son of the celebrated 
Filippo Strozzi, who after his father’s death in 
— sought and found a career and fortune in 

Trance. 
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discourses, beaux mots, and beautiful sen- 
tences, which came out of the mouth of 
this great personage, with now and then 
a pleasant word of jest. After dinner he 
was told that two magistrates, who had 
received nominations of President and 
Councillor, were waiting to be admitted 
by him into their appointments. He 
ordered them to be at once shown in, 
but did not rise or move av inch from 
his chair to receive them. They were 
shaking in their shoes like leaves in the 
wind. He had a great book brought in 
and placed upon the table ; opened it him- 
self, and pointing to certain passages, 
called on them to explain them, and reply 
to his questions upon them. They an- 
swered so stupidly and so wide of the 
mark that they kept contradicting them- 
selves, and did not know what to say; in 
such sort, that he was obliged to give 
them a lecture, and telling them that they 
were but asses, bid them go back to the 
schools again. Strozzi and I were sitting 
in the chimney-corner the while, and saw 
all the wry faces they made, and the 
fright of the poor devils, who looked for 
ali the world like men going to be hanged. 
We laughed our fill under the chimney. 
When they had gone out the Chancellor 
turned to us and said, ‘ They are a pretty 
air of asses; it ought to lie heavy on the 


ing’s conscience to give magistracies to 


such people.’ Strozzi and I said to him, 
‘Possibly, monsieur, you gave them nuts 
to crack too hard for their teeth?’ 
Whereupon he laughed and said, ‘ By your 
leave, gentlemen, they were very small 
matters I asked them, and things which 
they ought to have known.’ That will 
show,” concludes Brantéme, “how igno- 
rance fared before this great Chancellor 
—why the men stood like malefactors be- 
fore him!” 

Here is a little trait of the great Con- 
stable de Montmorenci, which gives a com- 
pleting touch to the many characters his- 
torians have drawn of him, but which as- 


suredly might be sought in vain in any’ 


other pages than those of our gossipping 
author. Brantéme is remarking that he 
was such an excelient Christian, and 
“never failed to maintain Christianity in 
himself as long as he lasted, never dero- 
gating from it.” He tells many stories of 
his unbridled violence, tyranny, and in- 
justice with unqualified admiration; but 
“he never failed to say and keep up (en- 
tretenir) his paternosters every morning, 
whether he remained in the house, or went 
out to the field, to the army. So that it 
was a common saying among the soldiers, 
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that one must beware of the paternosters 
of the Constable. For as disorders were 
very frequent, he would say, while mum- 
bling and muttering his paternosters all 
the time, ‘Go and fetch that fellow, and 
hang me him up to this tree!’ ‘Out with 
a file of harquebusiers here before me this 
instant for the execution of this man!’ 
‘Burn me this village instantly!’ ‘Cut 
me to pieces at once all these villain peas- 
ants, who have dared to hold this church 
against the King!’ And all this without 
ever ceasing from his paternosters till he- 
had finished them,— thinking that he 
would have done very wrong to put them 
a3 another time; so conscientious was 
e > 

There is a little anecdote of Bayard, the 
“Chevalier sans peur et sans reproche,” 
which, despite the abundance of record 
we have of Bayard, the reader will thank 
Brantéme for having preserved. It was 
at the retreat of Rebec, so disastrous for 
France, that Bayard was killed, shot by 
an harquebuse in the back while protect- 
ing the retreat. He had been helped to 
dismount, and was lying under a tent, 
which the courtesy of Pescaro, the general 
on the Spanish side, had ordered to be 
placed over him while hedied. And as he 
thus lay, the renegade Constable Bourbon, 
who was fighting in the ranks of the enemy, 
passed by and said, “ Ah, M. de Bayard, in 
truth I am sorry for you!” To which the 
dying hero replied, “For the love of 
Heaven, monsieur, do not be sorry for me. 
I am dying for my king and for my faith. 
Be sorry for yourself; you are fighting 
against your faith and against your king!”, 
Bourbon hung his head and passed on with- 
out another word. 

These are the sort of little incidents 
with which Brantdme’s pages are filled ; 
and it will be readily believed that, as M. 
de Barante says, they do more to give the 
reader a living and vividly-coloured picture 
of his times than any other writer who can 
be named. Brantéme’s French, though 
not difficult, would perhaps be found some- 
what puzzling by those who have been ac- 
customed to no French save that of the 
great period of French literature. It does 
not follow that you would understand 
Brantéme because you can read Voltaire 
without difficulty. But the difficulty of 
some passages here and there in the pages 
of the gossiping old soldier in retirement, 
arises as much from his extreme careless- 
ness as from the archaisms of his style. The 
progress which the language made in the 
half century before Brantéme wrote was 
immense; and avery little practice will 
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enable a tolerable French scholar to read 
him readily. 

Most of the writers, who have belonged 
to the category to which Brantéme belongs, 
in so far as they have been gossips, chatting 
to the reader of anything and everything 
that was in their minds, without any liter- 
ary pretence, telling their anecdotes for 
the mere pleasure of telling them, have be- 
come, and have held their place as personal 
favourites with the world of readers. 
They have been, or at all events have given 
the world the impression that they were 
not only pleasant but amiable men — men 
whom one would have liked to know, and 
have loved as friends. But it must be 
owned that Brantéme is not of this num- 
ber. His writings do not leave the impres- 
sion that he was a loveable man. Nor is 
the picture of the old man in his retire- 
ment, painting to the life an age and a 
society in which it was pollution to have 
lived, a pleasing one. His absurdly exag- 
gerated vanity took the form of extreme 
selfishness, and of a sore discontent, which 
continually complained that the treatment 
the world had given him fell very short of 
what his merit deserved. The vain-glori- 
ousness which was the master passion of 
his nature, he considered to be, and is con- 
stantly calling his “grandeur d’dme.” 
And this “grandeur d’ime” continually 
led him to imagine that his rights, his 
dignity, his interests were not sufficiently 
deferred to by those around him. He was 
continually engaged in lawsuits with those 
around him, and these, together with his 
cares for the keeping away of suitors from 
his sister-in-law, seem to have divided his 
time with his books. He was constantly 
at law with the monks of his Abbey of 
Brantéme. He instituted a suit against 
his neighbour, the Seigneur de Contanho. 
He went to law with three different people, 
because they refused to swear foi et hom- 
mage to him as their seigneur; and with 
respect to one of these he orders by his 
will that his heirs shall pursue the offender 
to the utmost, and disinherits any one of 
them who shall fail to do so; “it not being 
reasonable,” says the will, “to leave this 
little wretch at rest, who descends from a 
low family, and whose grandfather was 
nothing but a notary.” 

This willis altogether a singular speci- 
men of pride and self-love. Fearing to be 
‘neglected in his old age, he disinherits be- 
forehand any of his nephews who shall 
have ill-treated or neglected him, or not 
made much of him, and aided him with 
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good offices and kindnesses. He adds this 
clause, which, Monmerqué says, would 
alone suffice to characterize the man: “ If 
perchance I should come to have or receive 
any injury, offence, or insult, as, for ex- 
ample, an attempt against my life, either 
by any member of my own family or by a 
stranger, on which, by reason of the weak- 
ness and feebleness of age, I might be un- 
able to revenge myself, I will and intend 
that my nephews and nieces, or their hus- 
bands, shall pursue and take vengeance 
in every respect the same as I should have 
done in my green and vigorous youth, 
during which I may boast, and I thank God 
for it, that I never received an injury with- 
out being revenged or the author of it. 
And those of my heirs male, or the hus- 
bands of my female heirs, who shall neglect 
the said vengeance, and shall not perform 
it either by arms or by legal means, shall 
by this my will be cut off from receiving 
any portion of my said property; and all 
shall go to those who shall take vengeance 
for me. And if all of them, which I can- 
not believe, shall fail in this duty, then I 
will that all my property should go to the 
poor, and to the Hotel Dieu at Paris.” 

A codicil to the same instrument, exe- 
cuted on October 5th, 1613, appoints his 
niece the Countess of Duretal his executor, 
charging her with the duty of publishin 
his manuscripts. But the Countess an 
her advisers found this rather a difficult 
task for a lady to perform, considering the 
nature of a portion of the writings; and 
Madame de Duretal contented herself with 
preserving her uncle’s manuscripts in the 
library of the family chateau. Moreover, 
when at a later day they were printed, it 
was impossible to obtain that Privilége du 
Roi, which their author fancied would have 
been given so readily. They were printed 
for the first time in nine pocket volumes, 
in the Elzevir type, by the brothers Steuc- 
ker at the Hague, but with the name of 
Samix and the date Leyden on the title 
page. A new edition was pnblished at the 
Hague in 1740, in fifteen pocket volumes 
of the Elzevirsize. Sundry re-impressions . 
have been published from these two edi- 
tions. And in 1787 Bastien printed an 
edition in eight volumes, 8vo., at Paris, but 
it was merely a reprint from that of 1740. 
By far the best edition of Brantéme’s 
works now is that of Foucault, Paris, 1822, 
in seven volumes 8vo., which was printed 
to form acontinuation to the Petitot col- 
lection of Mémoires pour servir & l’ Histoire 
de France. 
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From The Economist. 
THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 

Tue death of the Emperor Napoleon 
throws a flood of light upon his later life. 
It was in 1868 that he first began percep- 
tibly to lose confidence in himself, to 
shrink from the responsibility of his own 
power, and to desire if means might be 
found to transmute his Cesarism into 
Constitutional Monarchy. Observers im- 
agined that he was alarmed by the prog» 
ress of Prussia, and the foreseen necessity 
of embarking on a new and a great cam- 
»aign; and no doubt the success of Prince 

ismarck’s policy did weigh upon his mind 
and disturb his judgment, but, as is now 

rceived, there was another cause. He 
ad been attacked by a malady, which, be- 
sides threatening the constitution, exerts 
a singular power over the mind, frequently 
depriving it of nervous strength, of energy, 
and of the capacity of resolution. It was 
as a victim to incipent stone that the Em- 
peror formed the Ollivier ministry and his 
new plan of Government, and many of his 
delays, hesitations, and vacillations, to- 
gether with the febrile irritability with 
which he pressed forward his idea of a new 
plebiscite, may be attributed to the grow- 
ing, though secret, influence of his malady. 
Under its influence he ceased to be able to 
examine into details, lost his confidence in 
old friends, and began to indulge in the 
despondency which sent him in 1870 to 
the field a man beaten in advance. He 
lost the inclination to take the trouble to 
select new men who had become indispen- 
sable, and to bear with men who had inde- 
pendent opinions, or opinions hostile to 
his own. hen during the campaign his 
exertions increased his complaint, he had 
no longer the energy to direct; and when 
at Sedan a tremendous effort might have 
saved him, he had not the physical power 
to make it,or even to entertain strongly 
the idea of making it. His later failures 
were in fact the results of his physical con- 
dition, or at all events so far the results 
of it, that it is impossible to form a just 
conception of the degree to which his orig- 
inal powers had been impaired. 

In spite of his failure, and of the stream 
of contemporary thought, which is greatly 
influenced by the misfortunes that failure 
brought on France, we believe those 

wers to have been very considerable. 

apoleon the Third, though not a great 
administrator —a function for which he 
was too indolent — was perhaps the most 
reflective and insighted, not far-sighted, 
of the modern statesmen‘of France. He 
perceived years before other men the spell 
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which the name of his uncle threw over 
the Frenchmen who had forgotten the dis- 
asters of 1815. He comprehended years 
before other men that the peasantry were 
the governing body, and would, if secured 
in their properties, adhere firmly to any 
strong Executive. He understood the la- 
tent power existing in the idea of nation- 
alities years before old diplomatists could 
see init anything but a dream. He was 
aware of the resources which might be de- 
veloped by a Free-trade policy before a 
single politician in France had realized the 
first principles of economic finance. Alone 
among French politicians he contrived to 
conciliate the Papacy, or rather to master 
it, without breaking with the Republicans, 
and alone among Frenchmen he ventured 
to declare that England was the best ally 
France could have. Whenever his brain 
could work freely without necessity for 
previous labour he was a clear-sighted 
statesman, and it was only when a sub- 
ject had to be learned up, like the condi- 
tion of the Northern States of the Union 
or the organization of Prussia, that his 
mental power became useless or even de- 
ceptive. We are by no means convinced 
that had he not gone to war his new Con- 
stitution would have failed, for it would 
have given France her freedom, and yet 
allowed, through the plebiscite, of the oc- 
casional revolutions which France from 
time to time will always demand. A new 
generation of men would have come for- 
ward, and would have exercised the power 
which the Emperor, pressed by pain, by 
despondency, and by indolence, no longer 
desired to wield. He had perceived long 
before his great adherents that French- 
men were tired of compression, and the 
violence of the expansion was due in great 
measure to his decaying energy and reso- 
lution. Up to the day of his death he 
could still be resolved, but it was only in 
the passive way —the way possible to a 
man not required to do anything but sit 

uietly in an arm-chair and weigh advice. 
The effect of his bodily health is an argu- 


ment to the discredit not the credit of per- 
sonal government, but it must be consid- 
ered in any just estimate of the Emperor’s 
mental power. We do not expect from 
M. Thiers the pliability of a young man, 
nor is it fair to — from a middle-aged 


Emperor, tortured with the stone, the se- 

rene reflectiveness of a political philoso- 
her. 

P It is too early yet to discuss frankly the 

character of the Emperor, but as we have 

indicated the greatest of his mental powers 

—cool and broad political insight — we 
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may also indicate the greatest of his men- 
tal defects as a politician. He had, we 
think, an incapability, almost beyond pre- 
cedent, of securing competent agents. He 
never discovered a great soldier. He 
never found out a great statesman. He 
never secured a great financier. Only two 
of his agents — M. de Morny and M. Pietri 
—can be pronounced first-rate men of any 
kind, and the mass of them could hardly 
be classed as fourth-rate or fifth-rate men. 
This was the more remarkable because he 
himself was not unpleasant to his people, 
not capricious, not exacting, not disposed 
to change; and as France is full of able 
men only too anxious to serve, it must 
have been due to some want in his own 
mind — a want which is by no means easy 
to understand. Mere want of insight into 
individual character does not explain the 
failure, for that would leave promotion 
open to everybody, and consequently leave 
to the able all their chances unimpaired. 
Mere indolence does not explain it, for 
amidst the 500,000 officials employed in 
France it does not take very much trouble 
to pick out afew strong men; and mere 
carelessness does not explain it, for the 
Emperor was well aware how badly he 
was sometimes served. It is difficult, con- 


sidering the wealth of intellect in France, 


to doubt that the Emperor had the foible 
of men whose position is slightly uncer- 
tain, that he was jealous of very able per- 
sons, particularly if they were statesmen ; 
regarded all such as his uncle regarded 
Moreau — as possible rivals and successors. 
Such men are usually independent, and he 
wanted his agents to obey. Such men in 
France argue well, and the Emperor was 
not good at debate either in public or 
private. Such men above all, if French- 
men, are anxious to make their personal- 
ity felt, and the Emperor could not bear 
that any personality should be felt except 
his own, lest it should attract the regard 
of a population accustomed to raise its 
favourites to the top. It was this feeling 
which induced him twice to accompany his 
armies, though he knew he was no soldier, 
and so secure that no general should ob- 
tain the suffrages of thearmy. It was this 
feeling which made him close up so many 
political careers, till it became nearly 
impossible for an able man in France to 
manifest his ability, and this feeling which 
induced him to prefer mere red tapists in 
the War Department, where he never but 
once had a first-rate man, Marshal Niel, 
who was practically nominated by the 
army. Above all it was this feeling, great- 
ly exasperated by disease, which induced 
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him to underrate his own position, and 
doubt whether without victory he could re- 
tain his hold on France. There is not'a 
doubt that, if he had remained quiet, the 
peasantry and the army would have re- 
mained true to him; but he could not 
with his morbid sense of insecurity, irri- 
tated to madness by disease, believe the 
truth, and therefore he fell. We shall, as 
time goes on and memoirs appear, know 
much more of Napoleon III. than we do 
now, but we believe, when all is known, 
the world will decide that his grand merit 
as a politician was a certain clearness of 
insight, and that his grand defect was self- 
distrust, leading to jealous impatience of 
capacities unlike or superior to his own. 
To declare him a great man may be im- 
possible in the face of his failures, but to 
declare him a small one is ridiculous. 
Small men dying in exile do not leave 
wide gaps in the European political hori- 
zon. 


From The Saturday Review. 
OVERWORK. 


Every one who has had much to do 
with schoolboys or undergraduates is 
aware of apleasant fiction which is current 
amongst them, but which receives still 
more credit from their mothers and sisters. 
A young gentleman whose face is rather 
pale, whose hand shakes more than is fit- 
ting at his time of life, and who has a gen- 
erally dilapidated appearance at the end 
of term, is apt to ascribe those symptoms 
to the superhuman efforts which he has 
made in passing the Littlego. He throws 
out dark hints about the necessity of 
fastening a wet towel round his head, and 
supporting his nervous system by copious 
draughts of green tea. His female rela- 
tives naturally sympathize, and regard ex- 
aminers as stony-hearted inflicters of 
tortures upon the young. The more ex- 
perienced and impartial observer is apt to 
be sceptical. It is indeed true that some 
young men have injured their constitutions, 
and probably more are likely to suffer the 
same injury, under the influence of com- 
petitive examinations. But it is also true 
that in a majority of cases the fiction is tol- 
erably transparent to the young gentle- 
man’s college acquaintance. Overwork is 
sometimes a simple appeal for compassion ; 
its supposed victim is merely acting the 
part of pallid student to impress the audi- 
ence athome. More frequently it is a deli- 
cate periphrasis for other evils of a less pre- 
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sentable nature. Its sufferer may be im- 
puting to intellectual exertion what is 
really due to a misguided passion for sup- 
per-parties and to nights spent in devotion 
to loo. In short, overwork is a highly 
convenient veil to throw over the innumer- 
able methods in which a youth may injure 
his constitution. If the physical mischiefs 
produced by excessive study could be fairly 
compared with the mischiefs produced by 
other causes, we have a shrewd suspicion 
that their sum total would be infinitely 
less than is generally supposed. We may 
say pretty confidently, from a tolerably 
wide experience, that the number of vic- 
tims to overwork is utterly insignificant 
compared with the number of victims from 
other causes, and with the number of cases 
in which the excuse is imposed upon soft- 
hearted relations. 

What is true of undergraduates is at 
least equally true in later life. Most men, 
as they grow older, grow lazier, and at the 
same time become more accomplished hyp- 
ocrites. For both reasons they acquire 
greater skill in imposing upon themselves 
and others. A young man brought up in 
happy ignorance of physiological laws, and 
placed under the stimulus of a competition 
whose importance he grossly exaggerates, 
does occasionally take liberties with his 
When he becomes conscious 


constitution. 
of his digestive apparatus, he grows more 
cautious, and is less accessible to excite- 


ment. He cannot be ridiculed by his com- 
panions, and he becomes an adept in the 
art of self-flattery. Everybody likes to 
think that he is making superhuman exer- 
tions, and his wife and family accept his 
theories much more readily than his tutors 
and competitors. And thus, when some 
“eminent man breaks down under the strain 
of his labours, there is immediately a cho- 
rus of hard-working people who are ready 
to exclaim Yes, we are all breaking down. 
The cry is taken up by the newspapers, 
and we are treated to eloquent sermons 
upon the terrible excitement and the inces- 
sant wear and tear of modern life. We 
are living too fast,burning the candle at 
both ends, and exhausting our nervous sys- 
tems under the incessant pressure of our 
struggle for existence. How much of all 
this is genuine ? and how much is merely 
the repetition in later life, and with greater 
affectation of solemnity, of the old under- 
graduate pretence that we are being over- 
worked, when in reality we are only want- 
ing to excite a little domestic pity? 

at a great deal of this lamentation is 
mere pretence will probably be acknowl- 
edged by any one who fairly examines the 
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cases of his acquaintance. A gentleman has 
a comfortable breakfast; he goes to his 
chambers or his office, and returns to a late 
dinner. He does no work afterwards, and 
has plenty of time for a good sleep. His 
whole time for active work is comprised, 
say, between 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. From 
that must be deducted the time spent in 
luncheon, in gossiping, in the intervals be- 
tween different pieces of business, and in 
all other interruptions. If he has been 
actually employed upon any serious intel- 
lectual labour for six or seven hours in the 
day, he has probably done as much as most 
men; and of this again a very large part 
is in most cases of a purely routine char- 
acter. If a man who keeps himself up to 
this standard does not get from six weeks’ 
to two months’ holiday in the year, he con- 
siders himself to be cruelly injured, and im- 
mediately complains that he is being worked 
to death. One hears such complaints from 
many men who, if surprised in the hours 
of what they call business, are as dften as 
not reading the newspaper, or perhaps 
making believe to read it. An energetic 
man will frequently contrive to cram into 
the hours which are allowed to run to 
waste by his friends, work enough to win 
literary or scientific reputation as a vol- 
untary addition to his other labours. As 
very few men have the necessary taste for 
such supererogatory performances, we 
may fairly assume that their burden is not 
heavier than human nature may fairly be 
expected to bear. It is of course true that 
there are many exceptions to this rule. 
There are barristers in large practice who 
have to begin the study of their briefs at 
five in the morning; physicians who can- 
not call any hour of the day or night their 
own; and Ministers whose labours, suf- 
ficiently severe in themselves, are only 
suspended whilst they breathe the un- 
healthy air of the House of Commons. 
But such cases, though positively numer- 
ous, are relatively a very small minority. 
Few members of Parliament are unable to 
spare time for society, for sport, for trav- 
elling, or for a thousand other modes of 
time-killing. The vast majority of pro- 
fessional men are far more apt to com- 
plain of the absence of work than of its 
excessive supply. For one _ barrister 
whose table is groaning under an accumu- 
lation of briefs, there are a hundred whose 
absence from chambers, though a subject 
of regret to their friends, would be ac- 
cepted with surpassing equanimity by at- 
torneys and by the public at large. The 
overwork of which we complain, so far as 
it really exists, is the result of a social 
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system which accumulates duties upon a 
few, to leave the mass at complete leisure. 
Of the few, again, it must be added that a 
majority have no heavier burdens than 
they can fairly carry. The longevity of 
successful lawyers is notorious. We need 
not give instances of the many successful 
men who have been hard at work from 
early mashood to old age; of whom the 
chief complaint is that their appetite for 
work survives their capacity for doing it 
satisfactorily. With.such men it must be 
supposed that hard work has been rather 
healthy than otherwise; and thus the act- 
ual sufferers are reduced to the minority 
of a minority. They are the few men 
whose intellectual force is disproportioned 
to their physical strength, and who have 
not self-restraint enough to decline duties 
for which they are fitted in every respect 
but constitutional power. Some such men 
doubtless break down every now and then, 
and the sympathy which their cases excite 
provokes others to exhibit themselves in 
the same amiable character. We all like to 
be martyrs, especially when the fire exists 
only in imagination. 

The complaint of overwork, when it has 
some genuine foundation, is generally 
founded upon a misconception. There is 


undoubtedly a very real and not uncom- 


mon evil which is described under this 
name. Two men of equal strength may 
be doing the same amount of actual work, 
and yet the one may be killing himself, 
whilst the other finds his duties mere 
child’s play. The reasonis, of course, that 
one man’s work is productive of anxiety, 
whilst the other’s may be merely sooth- 
ing. A speculator may spend a very 
few hours in anything that can be called 
business, but. the difficulty is that he can- 
not leave his business behind him. Anxie- 
ty «bout money is the most deadly of all 
troubles. When a man commits suicide, 
it is far less reasonable, according to the 
old proverb, to ask, Who is she? than to 
ask, How much is it? Business which 
keeps a man in a constant oscillation be- 
tween ruin and a fortune, which follows 
him home and prevents him from sleeping, 
is incomparably more trying than almost 
any quantity of downright steady work. 
The Stock Exchange at New York must 
fill lunatic asylums more quickly than all 
the most laborious Universities in Ger- 
many, England, and America. A profes- 
sor ‘may labour at the collation of manu- 
scripts, or even at the search for the Ab- 
solute, for fifteen hours a day, and be all 
the better for it; a third of the time spent 
in studying the ups and downs of Erie 
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Railroad shares, and staking money on 
the result, would qualify him for a strait- 
waistcoat or a halter in a year. As, how- 
ever, speculation has a comparatively dis- 
creditable sound, the evils which it pro- 
duces are very frequently placed to the 
account of its more respectable rival, 
straightforward industry. We choose, in 
one form or another, to spend a great part 
of our time at the gaming-tables which 
exist in an infinite variety of forms in 
every capital in the world, and then com- 
placently complain that we have injured 
ourselves by over application to our duties. 

As arule, therefore, we should say that 
the complaints of overwork are amongst 
the most flimsy of all the excuses set up by 
men for the evils which they bring upon 
themselves. Very few people really work 
hard; and when they do, it generally 
agrees with them. Directly or indirectly, 
idleness does fifty times as much mischief, 
for the best cure for the love of excitement 
is steady application. A vast amount of 
good pity is thrown away in the world; 
and, instead of solemnly warning our 
friends not to do too much, we should find 
it simpler to refuse the indirect compliment 
for which they are manoeuvring, and ad- 
vise them to relax their minds by a little 
strenuous activity. When the danger 
really exists it may generally be remedied 
rather by redistributing the burden than 
by diminishing it. A very slight physical 
exertion may injure a man for life, if only 
he undertakes it in the wrong way. Try 
to lift a thousand pounds weight by a sud- 
den jerk, and you may probably break a 
bloodvessel. Divide the weight into ten 
portions, and lift each calmly by itself, and 
the exercise may do you good. Runa 
mile after a hearty meal, and you may be ° 
injured for life; walk ten miles a day, and 
you may materially improve your health. 
The same principle is applicable to intel- 
lectual labour. To lay down any general 
rules is impossible, because constitutions 
vary infinitely. One man requires twice 
as much sleep as another; one man can do 
work before breakfast when another finds 
it answer better to sit up at night, and so 
on. A few practical rules will be learnt 
by practice. The Lancet, for example, ina 
sensible paper on the subject, remarks 
upon the importance for men who work at 
night of having a white, powerful, and 
steady light concentrated upon their 
papers ; flickering and diffused light being 
one of the most serious causes of brain 
irritation. Good food, with a moderate 
supply of stimulants, and a final pipe be- 
fore turning into bed, is a comfortable 
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recommendation of the same authority ; 
‘ whilst, of course, excess in tobacco and 
alcohol is a constant cause of the incapac- 
ity for sleep which is often complacently 
attributed to overwork. The rule is, in 
short, that a man should take care that he 
gets good sleep and keeps his digestion in 
order. A little unprejudiced observation 
of his own symptoms will teach a man of 
ordinary sense how to keep himself in 
health; and, by a judicious arrangement 
ef his time and habits, he will find that he 
can do as much work with perfect impu- 
nity as will serve him, if he so pleases, 
with an admirable excuse for committing 
suicide and becoming a text for leading 
articles. It is not overwork that should 
be denounced, but the bad habits for which 
work is made to serve as an excuse. Eat 
too much. drink too much, smoke too 
much, and do everything in a hurry and at 
the wrong time, and five hours a day may 
send you to an early grave. Show a little 
common sense, and without injuring your 
health you may be as voluminous an author 
as Voltaire, or do as much legal or official 
work as the most industrious Minister or 
barrister of the day, and see your chil- 
dren’s children, and laugh at the degener- 
acy of the rising generation in the twen- 
tieth century. 


From The Spectator. 
DR. CARPENTER ON MENTAL ACQUISI- 
TION AND INHERITANCE. 


Dr. CARPENTER, whose physiological 
and psychological essays are always in- 
structive, and who would be more nearly 
the popular physiologist he deserves to be 
than he is, if he did not vindicate so perti- 
naciously his own claim, — though not for- 
getting, we admit, the claim of others, — 
to have announced long ago doctrines now 
generally received, has a very interesting 
essay in the new number of the Contempo- 
rary* ou the acquisition and hereditary 
transmission of mental qualities; and as 
we observe that he is going to reserve for 
another paper the application of the prin- 
ciples illustrated in the present paper to 
the case of Man, we may seize this as a 


very suitable occasion for suggesting some 
of the points to which scientific men might 
usefully devote themselves for the benefit 
of the public, and on which perhaps he 
may be able to give us precise information 


in his future essay. The first of the more 


* Living Age, No. 1498. 
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important of Dr. Carpenter’s points made 
in this essay is that modifications, — at all 
events, of the physical constitution of ani- 
mals, — are much more likely to be endur- 
ing if formed during the period of physical 
growth, when the structural life has much 
more pliancy for adapting itself to new 
conditions than it has afterwards,—a 
rinciple which he illustrates by Sir Charles 
Lyell’s statement that English greyhounds 
removed to a very high plateau in Mexico, 
9,000 feet above the level of the sea, could 
not run for any time in the attenuated at- 
mosphere of that mountain region, and 
when chasing the hares soon fell down 
gasping for breath, while their offspring 
which grew up in the attenuated air got 
their lungs so well adapted to the new con- 
ditions, that they were quite as able to 
chase the hares of that region as the Eng- 
lish greyhounds had been to chase the 
hares of England. Now this of course is 
not an illustration of the main subject of 
Dr. Carpenter’s essay, — the transmissibil- 
ity of physical qualities to descendants, — 
but rather of the manner in which new 
qualities are first acquired. And it sug- 
gests to us to ask to what extent physiolo- 
gists believe in the power of an organism, 
submitted during the time of youth and 
growth to new conditions, to adapt or ac- 
climatize itself, as the phrase is, to those 
conditions, and how the self-adaptative pro- 
cess really works? Mr. Darwin’s theory 
suggests that .adaptation takes place by 
the appearance of variations in all direc- 
tions, and then the disappearance of vari- 
eties which are unfavourable to the actnal 
conditions of existence, but here clearly is 
a self-varying power which is not acci- 
dental, but which is exerted solely in one 
direction, — that of accommodation to the 
outward conditions of life. Had this ac- 
commodation of the greyhound’s organiz- 
ation to the thin atmosphere of the high 
lands of Mexico taken place according to 
Mr. Darwin’s rule, there would have been 
required a great many generations during 
which only the better-winded and more 
useful greyhounds would have been select 
ed for preservation. In this case, however, 
the accommodation occurred per saltwmn, 
and was not the result of selection, but of 
the elastic constitution of the lungs of the 
whelps, which apparently suited themselves 
perfectly to the thin air in the very first 
generation. Now how far does this power 
of the youthful physical life to attain a 
certain harmony with the surrounding cir- 
cumstances go?—for on the answer to 
this question a great deal of the full sig- 
nificance of Mr. Darwin’s thcory depends. 
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Does that theory merely render an account 
of a powerful supplementary agency which 
cuts off, as it were, all stragglers from the 
law of progressive development, while a 
general tendency is at work setting stead- 
ily in the direction of favourable varia- 
tions? Or is the tendency to vary really 
equal in all directions, —those which re- 
tard as well as those which promote the 
well-being of the species, — and is it, in the 
vast majority of cases, only the strain of 
competition which cuts off the former class 
of variations? Thisis a matter of great 
moment, and the physiologists ought really 
to tell us more of the character of those 
tentative variations of which Mr. Darwin’s 
theory makes so much use. Is the tenta- 
tive of nature really impartial? Is there 
as much tentative effort put forth in direc- 
tions hostile as in directions favourable 
to the well-being of the species? or is 
the former vastly outweighed by the 
latter, so that the law of selection by 
competition would appear only as a re- 
sidual law, which pursues and slays, as it 
were, the rear-guard of comparative fail- 
ures, while a much greater proportion of 
failures has been altogether excluded from 
th» field by the general tendency of every 
physical organization to adpt itself to sur- 
rounding circumstances? If there be a 
large proportion of instances in which the 
physical nature of vegetables and animals 
accommodates itself, without the sifting of 
a selective process, —in a single genera- 
tion for instance, as in this greyhound case, 
—to altered circumstances which do not 
suit the organization of the creatures first 
submitted to it, — then it would appear to 
be true that Mr. Darwin’s law does not 
exhibit the central explanation of con- 
stant improvement, but only the explana- 
tion of an important additional guarantee 
for such improvement, and one which con- 
siderably accelerates the rate. The physiol- 
ogists should clearly consider for us how far 
the variable tendency in all hereditary or- 
ganizations is really neutral as regards the 
advantage of the species, or how far it ex- 
hibits, as in this instance of the grey- 
hounds in Mexico, a bias towards improve- 
ment independently of the causes which 
cut off the unsuccessful specimens. Dr. 
Carpenter seems to say, if we understand 
him rightly, that even the transmission of 
modifications fcr evil, like the deteriorated 
nervous system of the offspring of drunk- 
ards, may be traced back to the efforts of 
nature to adapt itself with as little short- 
toming as possible to the unfavourable 
conditions of habitual excess, taken to- 
gether with the tendency of vital energy 
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to persevere in any channel which it has 
once been compelled to assume, until new 
pressure from without force it back into 
the old channel. But if that be so, then 
even this tendency to deteriorate in such 
organizations is primarily due to an effort 
of nature to save itself against mischief, 
combined with the law of inertia which 
keeps it going in any track once taken un- 
til a new diversion is effected. And as 
both the self-protecting tendency of the 
vital organization, and the law of inertia, 
may be vindicated as essential to the prov- 
idential view of nature, it would seem that 
here even in the very explanation of dete- 
rioration we have come on a principle 
which implies a steady resistance to dete- 
rioration, — indeed, a law of progress. 
Clearly there are traces enough of physio- 
logical principles of self-preservation and 
improvement, quite independently of the 
sifting-out caused by the conflict of exist- 
ence; but of the proportional value and 
comparative weight of these salutary 
agencies, relatively to those of Mr. Dar- 
win’s great principle, the physiologists 
have not yet given us an adequate estimate. 

In the next place, Dr. Carpenter points 
out, as many other phyisologists, Mr. Dar- 
win chief of all, have pointed out, how curi- 
ously specific, a3 well as independent of all 
individual experience, the inherited in- 
stincts of the lower animals, and very often 
the physical habits of men, are. Dr. Car- 
penter, for instance, quotes from Mr. 
Thomas Andrew Knight, in the “Philo- 
sophical Transactions,” the following very 
pointed illustration of these characteristics : 
—“A young terrier, whose parents had 
been much employed in destroying pole- 
cats, and a young sprinzing spaniel, whose 
ancestry through many generations had 
been employed in finding woodcocks, were 
reared together as companions ; the terrier 
not having been permitted to see a polecat, 
or any other animal of a similar character, 
and the spaniel having been prevented from 
seeing a woodcock, or other kind of game. 
The terrier evinced, as soon as it perceived 
the scent of the polecat, very violent anger ; 
and as soon as it saw the polecat, attacked it 
with the same degree of fury as its par- 
ents would havedone. The young spaniel, 
on the contrary, looked on with indiffer- 
ence; but it pursued the first woodco:k 
which it ever saw with joy and exuitation, 
of which its companion the terrier did not 
in any degree partake.” And Mr. Darwin 
quotes from Mr. F. Galton a very curious 
instance of a physical habit only affecting 
the sleeping body, and therefore, of course, 
derived solely through unconscious physical 
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inheritance, transmitted from father to 
child during three consecutive generations, 
—the habit, namely, of raising the right 
arm, while sleeping on the back, in front of 
the face, and then dropping it with jerk so 
that the wrist fell heavily on the bridge of 
the nose. Now here we have two very 
perfect and typical instances of the inher- 
itance of a tendency to perform curiously 
specific actions without the possibility in 
the former case of any of the influence of 
example, and with extremely little chance 
of it in the later, — unless it be supposed 
that the memory of the father’s habit 
could influence the children in their dreams. 
Now it is of the first importance to ask why 
it is that these very specific inheritances 
seem to have no application at all to 
properly intellectual operations. We have 
heard of inherited capacities for physical 
investigation, for mathematics, for law, for 
scholarship, for political judgment, and for 
other branches of learning and inquiry, 
but we never hear of a lad who inherits 
(without individual learning) the knowl- 
edge of a particular passage of Virgil, or 
even the termiuology of Algebra, as dogs 
inherit the knowledge of their special prey 
and how to treat them, and even, we be- 
lieve, the knowledge of the meaning of 
particular terms like “come to heel,” or as 
the children in Mr. Galton’s story inherited 
the physical trick of letting their hands 
fallin sleep upon the bridge of their nose. 
How is it that the tendency to pronounce 
the most common phrases of life, phrases 
used habitually by our ancestors for gen- 
erations back,—like “Good morning” 
on the first greeting in the day, —is not as 
inheritable as the tendency to ery when 

ain is felt, orto wink ata strong light? 
Ve doubt if there is even such a thing in 
man as a distinctly inherited association 
of ideas proper, in the same sense in which 
the smell of the po'ecat was so bound up 
somehow in the inherited nature of the 
terrier with anger and the preparations 
for attack, that on the very first occasion 
on which the smell presented itself the 
preparations for attack began. Yet it is 
difficult to assign a reason at first sight why 
iuheritable associations should not be car- 
ried into the purely intellectual reigions, 
why such a very strong association, for in- 
stance, as there evidently was in Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s mind between the scenery of 
the Scottish Border and the wild stories 
of the past, should not be so transmitted 
to a child that, even before he had ever had 
any Border stories of the olden time nar- 
rated to him, the landscapes of the Border 
would have summoned up vague concep- 





tions of romantic passions and wild adven- 
ture; or, take a more familiar instance, 
why such a very strong association as 
there is in a washerwoman’s mind between 
soap and cleanliness should not be so trans- 
mitted, that a washerwoman’s child when 
shown for the first time a bit of soap 
should immediately have a vision of the 
wash-tub. Even that would not go beyond 
the apparently transmitted connection in 
the terrier’s mind between the scent of the 
polecat and the preparation for war. We 
doubt if a single case could be found of a 
transmitted intellectual association, however 
close in which the presentation to a child’s 
mind of the first of two links of association 
should draw after it a second link always 
closely associated with it in the parent, 
but never as yet so associated in the actual 
experience of the child. The point is im- 
portant, and well worth Dr. Carpenter’s 
attention, because if we have read his psy- 
chological works aright, he has a tendency 
to believe in “ unconscious cerebration,” — 
i.e, unconscious thought of a kind for 
which we cannot find any real evidence. 
That a great many genuinely intellectual 
trains of association pass through our 
ininds in sleep, and in other peculiar states 
—especiaily somnambulist states, — which 
we wholly forget when we are awake, and 
which we can by no means recall until the 
mind passes again into the same peculiar 
state, is beyond all doubt. But that the 
intellectu:l process which we thus forget 
is really inconscious, at the time at which we ° 
go through it, —and this is how we have 
sometimes seemed to understand Dr. Car- 
penter, —seeins to us in the highest degree 
importable ; and we think it would only be 
rendered probable by the production of 
proof that not simply thinking capacity, but 
a real chain of association, is transmissible 
from father to child. If that were so, then 
though itself might be regarded as due to 
purely physiological machinery, in which 
case, there would be no wonder in the 
mind’s passing without consciousness through 
a complicated chain, not of course of 
thoughts, but of the nervous changes which 
correspond to thoughts, and returning to 
consciousness again at any accidental link 
in the chain. But as far as we can sec, the 
phosiological inquiries of recent days do 
not in the least degree tend to show that 
you can pass along a line of closely asso- 
ciated thoughts without conscious thinking, 
as you can undeniably pass along a line of 
closely-associated habitual actions without 
thinking. And yet much of the modern 
language about unconscious cerebration 
tends in that direction. We doubt very 
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much whether, even if two links of merely 
experiential intellectual association could 
be worked closer and closer for fifty gen- 
erations of father and son, there would be 
the least tendency for the first two links 
to suggest the other, in the descendant of 
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such a race, antecedently to their real con- 
nection in his own individual experience. 
Yet if it be so, the doctrine of transmitted 
associations fails in the region of thought 
and conception proper. 





Tue missing comet, — Biela’s, — which was 
divided into two by some disturbing influence in 
1846, —and which in its periodic return in 
1866, and again this year, had managed to 
escape observation, has been found by a very 
curious astronomical conjecture. Mr. Hind had 
indicated to the Astronomical Society that the 
great meteoric shower of November 27 last was, 
in all probability, part of the train of Biela’s 
comet; —indeed, a well-known astronomical 
writer in the Daily Mews had suggested this 
explanation as probable before Mr. Hind showed 
how closely the two phenomena corresponded. 
A Continental astronomer, Klinkerfues, took 
the hint, and telegraphed to Mr. Pogson at 

adras, —‘* Biela touched earth on 27th; 
search near Theta Centauri.”” The neighbour- 
hood of Theta Centauri cannot be well observed 
in Europe, and even at Madras the time for 
observing it well is not long. On the third 
evening of his research Mr. Pogson found what 
he sought for,—the truant comet. It was 
described by him on his second sight of it as 
**circular, bright, with a faint but distinct 
tail,’” but the companion comet at the last ad- 
vices Mr. Pogson had not seen. Thus astrono- 
mers have not only got hold of one at least of 
the missing twins, but have a further confirma- 
tion of the connection between meteoric flights 
and comets. The calculated path of a comet 
passing near the path of our earth suggests a 
flight of meteors, and the flight of meteors 
comes. Again, a flight of meteors suggests the 
pssage of a comet, and the comet is found just 
where it is looked for. Spectator. 


Currents oF Execrriciry 1n PLants. — 
Some curious experiments have been recently 
made on this subject by Herr Dr. Ranke, who 
has published his results at considerable length, 
in the ** Sitzungsbericht ’’ of the Bivarian Acad- 
emy. Among other remarkable facts noticed by 
the author, was the fact that, as in the electric- 
ity of animals, the electromotive action was ob- 
served where the fibres did not lie parallel to the 
longitu‘linal axis, The pieces experimented with, 
then, were cylindrical pieces from the petioles 
of the Rheum undulatum, their longitudinal 
axis corresponding with the axis of the petiole, 





and they were terminated by two cross sections 
perpendicular to this axis. They were two to 
three c.m. in length, and 0 5 to 1°5 c.m. diame- 
ter of section. The apparatus for measuring 
the currents was similar to that used by Du 
Bois Reymond in his experiments, If a piece 
of the kind described was taken, and one elect- 
rode applied to the cross section, the other to 
any point of the uncut epidermis, the false cur- 
rent appeared, the cross section being negative 
to the other surfice. If now the outer surface 
of the piece was removed by cutting parallel to 
the axis, and the electrodes were applied, one to 
the cross section, the other to the surface laid 
bare as described, there was in every case a cur- 
rent observed, the direction of which was from 
the surface of cross section to the other (through 
the wire); hence the reverse of the false cur- 
rent, and of the currents in muscles and nerves, 
This is the true plant current, the expression of 
the real electricity of plants. Dr. ltanke styles 
it the strong current, using in this and in other 
cases a terminology corresponding to that of Du 
Bois Reymond. By a further cutting of the 
piece, either perpendicular or parallel to the 
axis, the current at first sometimes increases, 
but it gradually becomes weaker as the process 
is continued. —See also Chemical News, Nov. 
29, 1872. Popular Science Review. 


Porson 1n THE VanittA Bzan. —It is well 
known that from time to time various cases of 
poisoning from the use of vauilla ice have been 
noticed and published in Paris, Munich, Vien- 
na, and other places. The most careful investi- 
gations have failed to discover the cause. In a 
few cases traces of lead, iron, and tin, from the 
vessels used, have been found in the ice, but as 
no poisoning has ever resulted from fruit ices 
prepared in the same vessels, it cannot be due 
to that. M. Schroff is of the opinion that the 
vanilla beans are poisoned by the natives of 
South America and Mexico, who rub them with 
Acajou oil to make them smooth and soft. This 
oil is not seldom contaminated with a sharp sub- 
stance which acts like cantharides. He thinks 
it less probable that the injurious effects are due 
to small crystals found in the outer skin of the 
vanilla bean — benzoic acid. Public Opinion. 





